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An Open Letter on Cotton 
Warp Sizing 


Mr. Cotton Mill Executive: 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 
Cotton Raw Stock 


“It Prevents Harshness”’ 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
states; Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they could 
only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained on a more 
efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern, highly stand- 
ardized commodities. 


Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the 
primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the subse- 
quent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the truth of 
the foregoing statement in New England and Southern cotton mills 
during the past decade. 


AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wher- 


ever used and invariably show an appreciable saving from Start to 
finish. 


Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLU- 
& ANTINE in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the inter- 
Y esting literature that has been recently sent you. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel of each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual requirements. 


List of users gladly furnished. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Textile Products Division 262 Pearl Street New York City 


‘*You can’t stall it.’’ 


; | “The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.”’ 


| () ‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made, 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


_ Greenville, South Carolina 


1922. 


Southern “Truck for Southern “Traffic 
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Comparison English Mills 


An interesting comparison of 
English and American methods. in 
cotton manufacturing was made at 


the Textile Symposium in Philadel- 
phia by. Sidney B. Paine, of Boston, 
who is vice-chairman of-the textile 
professional division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Mr. Paine’s address follows: 

“The. Second ‘World Cotton Con- 
ferenee was held in England in June. 


1921. Messrs. Charles T. Main and 
Sidney B. Paine. were appointed as 
delegates fo the conference by the 


American Soeiety of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Mr. Main made the joint re- 
port to the parent society at their 
annual meeting in New York in De- 


eember. had the honor also. of 
serving as delegates of the textile 
section. Unfortunately, our aetivi- 
lies were limited by the coal and 
textile strikes and we were unabie 
to visit more than a few mills, none 
of which were in operation. We did 
have the opportunity, however, of 
meeting many manufacturers -and 


diseussing with them the ¢onditions 
under which they operate and why 
they prefer the type of mach nery 
which they use. 

“In England, the larger part. of 
the textile industry is concentrated 
within-a small area. With-n 30 miles 


ef Manchester there are more spin- 
dies than are feund in the entire 
Un'ted States. Within the city lim- 
its of Oldham there are half as 


many spindles-in operation as found 
in Americéa. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, for the operatives to go from 
one manufacturing center to anoth- 
er without great expense or loss of 
time. : 
Mills Are Hereditary. 
ownership in the English 
mills is closely held. Some of the 
English properties have been hand- 
ed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and are still owned and con- 
trolled, and sometimes operated by 
descendants of the original owners. 
For instance, one mill, whieh I vis- 
ited several years ago, was owned by 
three brothers, each af whom. acted 
as overseer in one of the various 
departments. 

“To a large extent it 18 also truce 
of the English operatives that the 
trade descends in families, and it ts 
not infrequent that we find a weaver 
or spinner whose ancestors for gen- 
erations back followed the same oc- 
cupation. Almost all of the opera- 
tives in the mills are of. English 
birth. In America, it is the excep- 


“The 


lion rather than the rule that the 
son follows in his father’s ‘footsteps. 
In our mills: there are many for- 
egners who come to this country 
without training or skill. Many can- 
not even speak English and have to 
be instructed through. interpreters, 
who possibly know but little more 
than these operatives about the tex- 
tile art and for aught we can deter- 


mine. they may give erroneous in- 
struetion. 
“In America there is.a searcity of 


operatives, while in England: there 
is an abundance. We, therefore, en- 
deavor to increase the output of the 
operatives, whereas the chief object 
‘n England is to increase the output 
of the machines, 
Specialization in England. 
“Specialization is carried on toa 


greater axtent in England than with 
us. «ne spinning and preparatory 


processes are seldom handled by the 
same corporation that weaves the 
cloth. The spinning mills specialize 
cn a very narrow range of numbers. 
Thus, in Oldham, where more than 
30 per cent of England’s spindles 
ore loeated, the range runs from 20s 
tO while in some mills the total 
range of size was limited to 28s to 
2s. This extreme specialization may 
be advisable in England on accoun! 
of the eoncentration of the imdus- 
try. Practically all {he spinners 
and weavers can meet on the Ex- 
change in Manchester twice a week. 
The weaver knows which of the 
spinners specialize on the size and 
type of varn he requires, and he,can 
select his varn to much better ad- 
vantage than if he were limited to 
the yarn which he made in his own 


spinning room. This freedom of 
ehoice is of great advantage in a 


country depending very largely, as 
does England, upon her = export 
trade. This plan, desirable though 
it might be, is impracticable in 
America, except possibly in a_ few 
trade centers, as her tetxile indus- 
try is so widely distributed, 


Differences Cited. 

“It appears that. in England one 
weaver is not allowed to tend, with- 
out a helper, over four to six 36- 
inch to 64-inch looms, while on 72- 
inch to 140-inch sheeting looms only 
{wo looms are allowed per opera- 
tive. It may be interesting to note 


also that in Holland learners are not 
allowed to operate more than two 
medium width looms; 
to tend not 
looms while 


skilled women 
more than 
the most 


are allowed 
three such 


than in 


skilled men weavers may care. for 
four looms without a helper. 

“In England 80 per cent of the 
spindles are found on mules and 
“0 per cent on ring frames, while 


in America 90 per cent are ring and 
only 40 per cent mules. ! 

“T need not call your attention to 
the advantages England is supposed 
have, by reason of.the unusual 
natural humidity which she enjoys. 
For this reason means for artificial 
humidification are not supplied to 
the same extent as is necessary in 
America. During the last summer a 
protracted drought prevailed for 
many weeks and, if the mills. had 
heén in operation, many of them 
would have experienced great diffi- 
culty, as they would have been un- 
able’ to supplement sufficient the 
natural humidification, upon which 
they depend to a large extent. 

“In these conditions we find the 
explanation for much of the differ- 
enee existing in the manufacturing 
practices and machinery in the two 
countries. 


it} 


Picker Room. 

“Tt would seem to be the common 
practice in England to depend more 
upon the use of air to clean the 
eotton than upon mechanical means. 
[tf is claimed that the beater breaks 
up the leaf into small particles 
whieh if is almost impossible to re- 
move in the ecard, and that this re- 
sults in “specky” roving and yarn. 


On this account, what we call the 
‘picker room’ is generally known as 
the ‘hlowing room. In America, as 


a rule we use the same pickers on 
oll grades of eotton, with the pos- 
sible exception of the longest sta- 
ple. In England, the type of ma- 
chinery which is to be used in the 
picker room determined largely 
by the character of the cotton to 
he used, and the ‘blade’ beater is 
used much less generally there 
America. ‘Mixing’ starts al 
the bale-breaker, and the interme- 
diate picker is frequently omitted. 
while the principal function of the 


is 


finisher picker seems to be to per- 


fect the. mixing. 
“It would appear that the Eng- 
lishmen pay more attention to the 


air conditioning of the cotton before 
it goes into the pickers. Oftentimes 
the cotton is left in the air condi- 
tioning room three to four days, 
and in some cases a week. It is 
claimed that the air conditioning is 
very important as it affords an op- 
portunity for the fibers (which have 


suffered from the severe compres- 
sion in the bale) to straighten. thus 
reducing the work. of the eard and 


strengthening the roving and yarn. 
It was claimed that: where this air 


conditioning process is not used and 
where the cotton is rushed through 
the several processes from the bale- 
breaker to the spinning frame, there 
is no time for the fiber to straighten 
itself, and, consequently, ‘fluffy’ varn 
is obtained, which is bad for print- 
ing and must be weaker than if the 
fibers are all twisted together. 
Card Room. 

“It. is the English practice to use 
three processes of drawing—some- 
Lime four—while in America © the 
usual rule is to use two, and some- 
times three. processes. In the place 


of one long back roll on the draw-- 
ing frame {as used in America 

under which six slivers pass, in 
some cases two short rolls are used, 
beneath which three slivers pass. 
Inasmuch as the Bodden flver has 


been supposed to have been univer- 
sally used in England, we were 
much surprised to. find in one mill 
some Dunn flyers on roving ma- 
ehines, 
Ring Spinning Room. | 

“Tapes are used much less than 
bands for driving the frames. 

“Double eylinder frames are more 
frequently found than in Amerie: 

“In quite a number of m 
England, and on the Continent. the 
spare bands are stored in the spin- 
ning room rather than in the store- 
room. ‘This would appear to avoid 
the tightening of the bands as soon 
as they are applied, due-to the ab- 
sorption of moisture. 


CaStS 


“As a rule their spinning frames 
are much longer than those found 
in our American mills. It is not un- 


common to find frames of 550 spin- 
dies. This is true also on the Con- 
tinent. Twelve years ago I found 
this practice carried to the extreme 


im one mill, where one frame, ap- 
parently having over 800 spindles 


and driven from each end, occupied 
the entire space across the mill ex- 
cept.an alley along each wall. Ex- 
amination showed that. two frames 
had been joined together, the evyl- 
inders, however, being separated by 
a small space. The object was to 
utilize the center alley. It might be 
inadvisable use these lone frames 
in our older type mills, as, due to 
the settling of the floors and shrink- 
ing of the timbers, it might be diffi- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Reducing Labor 


Labor turnover is not’ only very 
undesirable in any plant, but is also 
an item of great expense, especial- 
ly where the turnover is large. It 
plays a very important part in the 
efficient operation of the mills and 
should be as carefully considered as 
any other phase of the business. 
For that reason we are reproducing 


an article on this subject, written 


by L..H. Hodges for “The Arrow,” 
the weekly paper of the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, of Spray, 
N. 

It is not easy to give a-very defi- 
nite idea of all the things that are 
being done to reduce labor turnover, 
but we can say that practically every 
industrial plant in the country has 
come to realize the seriousness of 
this thing that is sapping the effi- 
ciency of their organization, and are 
trying in many ways to solve the 


problem. 


There are so many contributing 
factors toward reducing the labor 
turnover of any plant that it would 
mean a review of all its methods 
and practices before we could make 
a complete statement. However, 
there are three elements entering 
into the problem of labor turnover 
which should be briefly discussed 


before we can suggest any remedy 


for the trouble. 


Management. 


) 

We can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that it is not the fault of 
the operatives altogether, that labor 
turnover occurs, for it is very true 
that many duties devolve the man- 
agement which it should perform 
before it has done its part in reduc- 
ing labor turnover. The manage- 
ment must offer wages that are as 
consistent as possible with the job 
to be done, and the wages must be 
at least. standard. Working condi- 
tions must be eonducive to new em- 
ployees from the standpoint of 
health and safety, and these points 
are recognized as two of the most 
vital factors in the labor turnover. 
If a new employee finds conditions 
that are unpleasant he will not stay 
on the job very long. He must be 


assured of comparative good health 


and safety. This the management 
assures through proper sanitation, 
good ventilation, safety devices and 
the lime. Then there is also. the 
matter of supervision which is a 
duty of the management. The man- 
agement's organization must be ef- 
ficient and thorough so that the 
plant will be run on a business-like 
basis, and the supervision of the 
plant, and department on the part 
of the superintendent and forerhan 
must be considered. Poor supervis- 
ion breeds poor workmanship, slov- 
eniv habits and slip-shod methods on 
the part of the operatives. ‘The 
ability and personality of the man- 
agement reflect in the type and ac- 
tivity of the employees and in the 
general condition of the plant. Hf 
the management is up to date, con- 
structive, and far seeing, the results 
will be seen, improved quality of 
production and a more. efficient 
working personnel, 


A great percentage of labor turn- 
over, according to same managers 
and students of industrial problems 
can be traced to the _ individual 
workers in character. Opinions vary 
on this point, but no doubt the char- 
acter of the individual and his edu- 
cation and training have a great 


deal to do with his unrest and con- 


sequent moving about from job to 
job. Some people are constitution- 
ally opposed to steadiness and effi- 
ciency and that is, in a way, what 
we mean by the character of opera- 
tives being responsible for labor 
turnover. Further, the training or 
education which a workman gets, if 
he gets any at all, does not always 
stress the right point, and may tend 
fo cause dissatisfaction rather than 
contentment. If we would make a 
rough guess at the number of ter- 
minations which occur because of 
the workman’s make-up and train- 
ing it would be around 35 per cent 
of the total. 


Contributing Causes. 


The reasons for terminations gen- 
erally attributed by operatives: and 
ascertained by the organization usu- 
ally come under the head given 
above. Even though it may be the 
fault of the management or the in- 
dividual that a person leaves the em- 
ployment of an organization, yet the 
reason given comes under a totally 
different head. By this we mean 
that working conditions or other 
faulty management may cause a per- 
son to quit, vet his reason for quil- 
fing is accounted for under the head 
of miscellaneous personal reasons, 
and the true story is not learned 
without further investigations. 

There are so-called unavoidable 
terminations due to aecidents, sick- 
ness and deaths which cause a small 
part of the turnover and under this 
same head listed many terminations 
because the workmen feared acci- 
dents and sickness even though he 
was never affected. Family connec- 
tions also count largely in labor 
turnover and there are so many va- 
riations of this particular reason 
that they are hard to tabulate. For 
instance, one member of the family 


may not like the town in which he: 


is working and he will influence an- 
other operative who is a member of 
his family to quit his job. Or some 
member of the family may get an- 
ery with the foreman, or may be 
discharged, and through his influ- 
ence the mill will lose another em- 
ployee who is a very fine operative. 
A good foreman takes all these 
things into consideration when run- 
ning his department. 


There occurs from time to time 
changes because of the offer of bet- 
ler paying positions or more con- 
genial working conditions. The in- 
fluence of better way was more evi- 
dent during the war when there was 
ceasless bidding for workers and la- 
bor turnover, for most plants, ran 
in. high. disorder... [here.is- new a 
very definite change from that con- 
dition and the employees who quit 
under the present business. condi- 
lions rarely find better positions. 


They get a change only! 
times the reasons given are not the 
true reasons for the terminations 
and it is quite difficult at times to 
know just why your operatives 
leave your employment. However, 
more and more the reasons for turn- 
over are being accurately learned, 
if not understood, and it is the yery 
definite problem of management to 
get at the bottom of these troubles 


and attempt in some way to remedy 


the situation. 


Things That Help Reduce Labor 
Turnover. 


There is no definite set of rules 
to be given which could be adopted 
into by any organization which will 
serve to reduce turnover by a few 
Suggestions can be made that will 
give one an idea of the methods and 
practices used by forward looking 
industries to get a stable and effi- 
cient force of workers. 

We attempt, as do all progressive 
organizations, to secure the right 
kind of help. In choosing opera- 
tives, we try to get the type of op- 
erative that is suited or early adapt- 
ed to the kind of work we want 
done and we place the operatives on 
the jobs for which they are’ best 
fitted. Indiscriminate hiring and 
placing of help serve to increase 
labor turnovers and_ enlightened 
foremen are continually studying 
ways and means to hire and place 
help more efficiently.. When a per- 
son who is looking for a job comes 
to a foreman he generally wants 
more than a job; he wants sympa- 
thy and assurances of decent treat- 
ment and the foreman goes a long 
way toward making the,.employee a 
permanent fixture if he keeps these 
things in mind. The foreman is the 
man’s first impression of the organi- 
zation and is perhaps the most last- 
ing one and upon the foreman rests 
the great responsibility of getting 
the man started right. 


Establishing Working Relations. 


The foreman and others respon- 
sible try to make the employee feel 
at home by treating him as friend 
as well as a new operative. This is 
done in many ways but one of the 
most usual ways is by telling the 
operative as-much as possible about 
his job before he goes to work, also 
about the company and what it 
stands for, about the community 
and the people, by trying to make 
the new man feel that he is a vital 
part of the organization which he 
has joined... The new person is often 
introduced to his immediate supe- 
riors and to those fellow workmen 
who are nearest to him on his job. 
His working relations are given a 
good boost in this way even before 
he starts the actual operating of his 
machine. When it is possible it is 
explained to the man what relation 
his particular job bears to the rest 
of the organization and explains the 
possible future of his job if he 
sticks to it. Lots of foremen make 
it a regular practice to tell the new 
operative of their own department 
and that makes the new man feel 
that he is to be a part of the team— 


Many the foreman’s own working force. 


The matter of wages is oftentimes 
standard for the job which the man 
takes but there is always chance for 


‘promotion in pay and position for a 


man and the foreman attempts. to 
explain that fact. The new opera- 
tive is therefore not left in a dis- 
eruntled condition regarding his out- 
look nor does he have’ a vague idea 
as to what wages to expect. 


Plant Policies and Practices. 


There are certain influences which 
help to reduce job changing that are 


not found in the department itself. 


These influences take the form of 
plant policies or practices that af- 
fect every department and every 
operative in the whole plant. Of 
course, the most potent influences 
of the organization lie with the fore- 
men and their department but the 
organization as a whole helps a 


great deal to stabilize a force and 


therefore to make the job easier 
for the foreman. Very few people 
like to be encompassed about with 
rules and regulations which say 
that you can’t do this and you can't 
do that, and there is a natural re- 
bellion against printed rules. The 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Company wants its operatives to feel 
they are human beings and that 
they understand right and wrong 
and furthermore that they can go 


to the foreman for anything they do 


not understand. Some companies 
realize the worth of their employ- 
ees’ opinions and suggestions and 
therefore provide some machinery 
for getting expréssion of their ideas. 
Often this takes the form of a sug- 
gestion system. 

Most employees, especially new 
ones, like to know the possibility of 
additional education and training 
either through part time or night 
school classes and they will § stay 
with a firm that makes if one of its 
policies to encourage and promote 
this sort of work. Some companies 
pay for courses taken by the em- 
ployees in groups or as individuals 
taking corerspondence courses. They 
also provide ways to hold confer- 
ences and discussion groups and as- 
sist operatives in every way to im- 
prove themselves educationally and 
to prepare for better jobs. 

The ‘matter of paying fair, stand- 
ard wages and paying off every 
week are factors which please and 
help to stabilize the working force. 
Another very important policy, not 
pursued by a great many companies, 
but generally by the textile industry 
of the South, is the furftishing of 
houses to employees at a’ nominal 
rate. In many cities where the eme- 
ployers do not furnish houses to 
their workers there is a great deal 
of worrying on the part of the work- 
ers regarding the securing of the 
houses, the paying of high rents and 
getimg repairs. This naturally 
causes unrest and consequent dis- 
satisfaction. Textile mills particu- 
larty control this feature by fur- 
nishing houses at a very low rent 
rate and keep the families furnish- 
ed with wood and coal even at be- 
low cost. 
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The improvements recently nade 
in the movement of cotton in its va- 
rious processes of manufacture was 
discussed by Charles M. Mumford. 
supervising engineer of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., of Boston, at the Tex- 
tile Symposium recently held in 
Philadelphia, His address was as 
follows: 

“The moving of stock in process is 
a cotton or other textile: mill has 
from the beginning of the industry 
been done by man-power. Bales of 
raw stock have been placed on two- 
wheeled trucks, laps from pickers 
either on men’s shoulders. or. on 
trucks carrying three or four laps, 
bobbins from moving, spinning and 
spooling frames in trucks of suitable 
size, beams from warpers and else- 
where, and cloth from looms on es- 
pecially built trucks. 

“In comparative recent years, fans 
have been installed to convey the 
cotton from one department to an- 
other. At first these were put in as 
blowers, and the cotton had to pass 
through the blades. Many fires re- 
sulted from this practice, as often- 
times some hard foreign substance 
would be in the cotton and the 
hlades of the fan would Cause a 
spark which would start a fire that 
would be blown through the pipe 
into the pile of cotton at the end. 
The condenser idea was then devel- 
oped, in which the fan draws 
through the sereen in the eonden- 
ser and the cotton does not enter 
the fan but is delivered either into 
hins or into a. distributor and then 
into the feeders of the opener pick- 
er. 

“Another. truck-saving device 1s 
sometimes installed to eonvey picker 
laps from one floor to another. This 
consists of two endless chains, on 
which are hooks, set the proper dis- 
tance apart to support the ends of 
the rod that passes through the cen- 
ter of the lap. About all this: device 
does. however, is to do away with 
the necessity of placing the lap truck 
on a regular elevator. It is mot a 
great labor saver, as a ‘man must 
put the lap on at the top and an- 
other take-it off at the bottom and 
then distribute to the cards. The 
same number of men would prob- 
ably be needed with the ordinary 
elevator service. 

“Another method used in some 
mills to transport bobbins from one 
floor to another is a common wood- 
en chute. The bobbins are dumped 
in at the top and fall to the bottom, 
which means that not only must 
they be picked up again, but also 
they are probably more or less dam- 
aged, 

“What is probably the most sat- 
isfactory labor-saving equipment de- 
veloped in recent vears and one that 


is now. im use in many mills .is a. 


traveling belt on which eloth from 
the looms is transported from the 
weave room to the. eloth room. 
educa are made of either leather or 

‘anvas and have worked very satis- 
fac torily. 

“One oi the late improvements in 
the line of transportation is the in- 
stallation of electric tractors which 
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can travel from one department to 
another and drag behind them the 
trucks loaded with stock in process. 
T’hese work out well in many plants, 
but they call for larger elevators 
than many plants haye and also 
ample alley room in order that they 
may turn from one alley to another. 

“The above I believe covers near- 
ly all of the labor saving devices 
that have been in general use, but 
about three years ago the idea was 
conceived to make gravity do most 
of the work of transportation. Sev- 
eral new mills were laid out and 
erected along these lines and the 
idea developed. | 

“The general arrangement of 
these mills is similar, but Ube in- 
stallation of conveying machine ry in 
one of them is more complete than 
the others, in that it has been made 
more automatic, and therefore it is 
a description of that mill which this 
paper is to cover. 

“The contraets were let covering 
the several systems of this appara- 
tus and the installation made almost 
exactly as laid out in the original 
plan, but it was found that many 
changes had to be made in details 
of equipment before the unit would 
work satisfactorily. Apparently the 
conveying companies have not been 
called upon before to handle stock 
in open top containers, neither have 
they had to handle these same con- 
tainers s day in and day out, there- 


fore many parts of the equipment 


handled them too roughly, resulting 
in an unnecessary amount of break- 
age and also throwing bobbins, etc., 
out onto the floor. These troubles, 
however, have been gradually elimi- 
nated until now it is the exception, 
rather than the rule, to find scat- 
tered stock. I believe it is a safe 


‘statement to make that stock has 


never been delivered from one de- 
partment to another in better con- 
dition than it is being done at this 
plant, from the fact that it received 
less handling than at other plants 
and that it also receives less hard 
knoc ks and jars 

“As a matter ‘of fact, gravity has 
been substituted by power in many 
places in the several systems. 
Wherever a filled and an empty con- 


tainer are to be used on the same: 


gravity line it is impossible to so 
grade that line that it will handle 
both in a satisfactory manner. If 
set at right grade for a filled con- 
tainer, it is not steep enough to keep 
the empty one moving, and then 
again if set to keep the emply one 
moving, the filled one will travel too 
fast. Also if two containers happen 
to be traveling near together, the 
back one will catch the front one as 
it will be traveling on rolls made 
alive by the first one. There is a 
sonstant bumping of the containers 
which not only breaks them but also 
is liable to damage the stock in 
them. 

“All departments of this plant are 
in a six-story building with excep- 
tion of the bale opening room and 
the cloth room. The picker room oc- 
cupies the sixth floor and the card 
rooms the fifth and fourth. Each 


of these card rooms is a balanced 
unit with the stock finishing on the 
roving frame ready to be spun. The 


cards are divided into four units and - 


placed at each end of the mill and 
at one side of each floor. The cans 
go across the mill to the drawing 
and slubbers and from these the 
bobbins go to the roving frames lo- 
cated at the center of the room. 
“The spinning is all on the third 


floor with warp frames at one end 


and filling frames at the other. On 
the second floor at one end are the 
spoolers and warpers feeding to the 
slashers in the center of the mill. 
These processes take up about one- 
half of the length of the mill while 
the other half, together with the 
whole of the first floor, are filled 
with looms. 

‘All stocks in process, with the ex- 
ception of that in roving cans, on 
slubber bobbins or section and loom 
beams is handled by conveyors of 
various types, such as gravity, belts, 
spirals, inclines and vertical lift ele- 
vators. They all work together au- 
tomatically so that if a container is 
started right it will go to the place 
where needed or if there is not 
spare space for it, if will contimue 


around thé system until it finds one. 


[t is all planned also so that there 
is no lifting required as the floor 
of trucks is at same height above 
the floor as the ‘¢onveyors them- 
selves. 

“To operate the systems, of course, 
special trucks and containers had to 
be designed, and too much study 
cannot be put on-this subject to in- 
sure perfect operation. or instance, 
the original plan called for the laps 
to be carried by supporting the ends 
of the lap rods only. It was found, 
however, that the laps would un- 
wind and get out of shape so that 
now they are supported in a. galva- 
nized iron pan mounted in a wooden 
container. 

“For work on spiral chutes, in- 
clinés and vertieal lifts, a box should 
be longer than wide and also not too 
high. A square box should not be 
considered. For the roving frames 
it was found best to use two boxes 
fo a doff rather than one so as to 
keep them of a reasonable size. A 
special truck was built to carry 
these two boxes, this truck having 
hall-bearing metal rolls for a_ floor 
with a handle at one end and a foot- 
operated stop at the other. The side 
wheels are larger in diameter than 
the single wheels at each end so 
that the floor of the truck can be 
tilted to allow the boxes to slide 
either on or off. An operator, there- 
fore, can push the truck to the con- 
veyor, step on the foot pedal, and 
the two boxes will slide off. They 
also obtain empty boxes for the next 
doff in the ‘same manner and this 
same style of truck is used by the 
roving man in the spinning room. 
All heavy lifting is, therefore, done 
away with as far as the roving is 
concerned, 

“The same amount of study was 
given to the warp and filling boxes, 
and the former were built to hold 
[the doff from one whole side of a 
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frame or 126 bobbins, while the lat- 
ter take the doff of two whole sides 
or 208 less bobbins. 

“It would be well to understand 
the principle that operates the auto- 
matic features. These you will find 
are in the spinning and weave rooms 
and take care of both full and empty 
roving boxes (which are large 
boxes) and also full and empty spin- 
ning boxes which are smaller. 

“The operation is all based on the 
Shape of the top of the box, and the 
only thought that the operator must 
give in sending a box off is to see 
that the proper end is forward. The 
top of the box is beveled at one end 
and on the side of the box are ar- 
rows, one marked ‘full’ and one 
marked ‘empty.’ A full box must al- 
ways be placed with the square end 
forward, while.an empty one must 
have the beveled end forward. At 
first mistakes would happen, but 
they could do no damage, but now 
they are placed on correctly with- 
out looking at the arrows. As a full 
box passes along, the square end hits 
an arm that operates a gate, while 
an empty box with the beveled end 
forward, noses its way under this 
arm and therefore does not operate 
the gate. There are also levers ar- 
ranged on the station so that when 
the station is full the last box rests 
on one of these, which in turn raises 
the arm above referred to so that 


even the full box will pass under it 


and go to the next station. If you 
have this description in mind, you 
will be able to wholly understand 
the pictures as they are shown, as 
the principle is the same in all cases, 
even if the applications are differ- 
ent, 

The lights were then turned out 
and a series of 45 pictures were 
shown and described by the speaker 
in illustration of the many improve- 
ments installed in a modern mill. 
After the pictures, in summing up 
Mr. Mumford said: 

“This plant turns off about 180,000 
pounds of goods per week or about 
34,000 pounds per day of 10 hours. 
This means that, with stock and 
containers, about 34 tons have to be 
moved from each process to the suc- 
ceeding one each day. Without econ- 
veyors two elevators at least and 39 
truckmen would be required for this 
work, while with the conveyors only 
one elevator is installed and 19 men 
are employed, making an actual say- 
ing of 20 men on the payroll, About 
21 horsepower is required to operate 
all these conveyor systems. 

“The mill that has been described 
is a plain goods mill so that many 
complications that would have. aris- 
en in a variety mill were not en- 
countered. As complete and as au- 
tomatic a system could be designed 
fo meet the requirements of a va- 
riety mill and the svstem would run 
as smoothly. 

some of the claims that were 
made for a mill equipped with a 
conveyor system and which have 
been realized were as follows: 

“This has been accomplished as 
there are 20 less men on payroll now 

(Continued on Page 25.) 
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DUPONT 


CHROME 


VAT ACID BASIC 


SULFUR 


DIRECT 
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One of a battery of high-pressure 
fusion-kettles in which certain care- 
| fully controlled reactions are effected 


Constant Vigilance 


JN order to insure the production of standard uniform 
dyestuffs, every step in their manufacture must be under 
constant observation. 


Pressure, temperature, speed of agitation as well as duration 
of reaction are vital factors which, if not kept under absolute 
control during dyestuffs manufacture, destroy every desirable 


quality. 


The excellence of Du Pont plant control is reflected in the 


uniformity of the product. You get uniform results from 
uniform Du Pont Dyestuffs. | | 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Charleston, S. Car. 
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“SQUEEZING” 


Know That— 


1. The AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE has exper- 
ienced cotton brokerage houses, strong financially and 
bearing excellent reputations in the Cotton Trade. 


2. 


The contract on the AMERICAN ealls for TEN 
bales? (Minimum contract on other exchanges 100 
bales.) 


You can “average down” on purchases and “average 
up” on sales in a way that has never heretofore been 
possible? Conservative averaging operations can 
be carried out by the small mill in the same manner 


' that the large mill has qone heretofore on the old 


>. 


exchanges. 


A “squeeze of shorts” is impossible on the AMERI- 
CAN because of our SOUTHERN DELIVERY 
points? 


The “AMERICAN” contract is superior in many 
ways to the older forms of contracts and it is under 


the same strict supervision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Let us tell you more about the “AMERICAN.” Any of the following brokers are 
anxious to serve you, or furnish any information you may desire: 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 


59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Company Winfield Brothers 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street — 116 Broad St. | 25 Broad St. 
New York New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 


Association, Inc.) 
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Loom Fixer Overseer 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Administration. 

The loom fixer who aspires to be- 
come an overseer of weaving can- 
not very well overlook that import- 
ant branch of supervising that may 
be termed administration. The man 
who lacks the characteristics that 
would enable him to acquire the art 
of practical administration of the 
affairs of a cotton weave room with 


its operatives cannot expect to be a_ 


successful overseer. ‘There are 20od 
loom fixers who attend to business 
and keep their section of looms in 
first-class running condition bul who 
do not possess the valuable quality 
essential to managing other human 
beings or conducting the administra- 
tive part of the departmient. I have 
watched the career of certain loom 
fixers, who years ago were succ¢ss- 
ful or not successful in the manage- 


ment of their seetion of looms and. 


have noticed with what degree of 
success they have conducted weay- 
ing departments. Some of these men 
have grey hair now. A few of them 
attained high positions in.the cotton 
and woolen mills. Some are efficient 
overseers. Many are either in other 
lines of work.or are still struggling 
along fixing looms. The few who 
reached the positions of superinten- 
dents or equally high offices in the 
textile industry were the men pos- 
sessing administrative ability as 
well as mechanical knowledge. One 
man I have in mind possessed three 
qualities which I believe placed him 
at the top of his profession in the 
course of years. As a loom fixer he 
acquired the necessary mechanical 
training and knowledge of machin- 
ery to qualify him to judge machin- 
ery. and processes employed in a 
textile mill. | 

He was gifted with a natural tal- 
ent for supervision. When assisting 
him to put in a warp or at other 
work among the looms he demon- 
stated his ability to direct others by 
his concise directions as to what to 
do. He always knew just what to 
tell others who appeared as if they 
had to consider the next move. 

And furthermore he possessed 
that quality that gives any man an 
advantage, in competition with oth- 
ers in the race for the top, known 
as a pleasing disposition. He knew 
how to put a disgruntled weaver or 
fixer in good humor by a little en- 
couragement and a pleasant word 
He never “cussed out” a subordi- 
nate. 

This man could not fix a loom any 
better than the rest of us. Nor could 
he design any better patterns. Dut 
the three above mentioned chara:- 
teristics combined to aid in his 
advancement ahead of his class. 
Order is a Factor in Administration. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 


Members American Cotton Exchange 


There are, 


weave room. 
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of 
points for consideration under the 
heading of administration of any neeted with the output will be more 


One of these ig order. satisfactorily 
An orderly weave room will not only 


course, 


accomplished. 
may get an idea of order or disorder 


several register an increased production in 
vards of cloth, but everything con- 


One 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 


of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. - 


Code—Shepperson’s 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


in a weave room the moment he 
steps into the department by the 
appearance of the work bench used 
by the fixers. If the tools are scat- 
tered about, and broken pickers and 
picker sticks on the floor, and pieces 
of leather belting and other waste 
interfering with the work. the in- 
spector makes up his mind that the 
department is conducted in a dis- 


orderly manner. 


He knows that if a fixer wants a 
tool to use in fixing a loom: that he 
must fumble around and lose time 
before he can locate it. He realizes 
that while this fumbling is going on 
the loom is standing idle and that 
means a loss to the company as well 
as to the weaver who depends on 
keeping her looms running full time 
to earn a day's wages. But if the 
inspector finds that the tools are in 
order, and the bench and. vicinity 
are in proper condition, he assumes 
that order prevails throughout the 
department until he is otherwise 
convineed. 
. A good way to arrange the tools 
In order so that they will be econ- 
venient for quick service and at the 
same lime appear uniform is shown 
In Figure 1. A strap of leather is 
cut about three-quarters ofan inch 
wide and screwed to a base board 
with intervals forming loops into 
which the tools may be slipped. By 
using square washers. and = screws 
the leather between the loops can 
be pressed down in a neat form as 
shown. The screws and washers will 
hold the straps very securely for a 
long time. 

Bolt and Screw Apartments. 

It is a good plan to have a parti- 

tioned box made to hold an assort- 


ment of screws and bolts as. shown 


in Figure 2. The writer has seen 
various sizes and. descriptions of 
pasteboard, cigar and tin boxes used 
for bolfs and serews. These are al-. 
ways unhandy and make the bench 
look mussy. A plain partitioned box 
like that in the drawing, with a sam- 
ple bolt or screw attached with sta- 
ples to indicate the contents of each 
apartment is. recommended. It is 
also recommended that bits, drills, 
and related small boring tools be ar- 
ranged in order in a block construct- 
ed like that in Figure 3. A’ number 
of holes indicated by the dots is 
bored and these receive the tools. 

Order in the department also 
means that the weavers should be 
instructed to keep the floor free of 
waste, their shuttles in place, their 
clothing hung up and not thrown on 
the waste boxes or. window . sills. 
Good results always follow encour- 
aging the operatives who attend to 
the sweeping of the department af- 
ter work hours, the window clean- 
ers. the men who care for the oiling 
and maintenance of the. driving 
shafting and pulleys. Suecessful ad- 
ministration also means that the 
days of hard driving of operatives 
has passed and the overseer must 
accomplish results along more hu- 
mane lines. 
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53000 Ring Spindles 
12000 Twisting Spindles 
23’s and above 
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Making Yarn for other people means that 
uniform product gets a lot of consideration. 
Making Yarn for other people is not only a 
study in manufacturing but a study in service. 
Often yarn that is made in January isn’t used 
until March. Made in January it must be satis- 
factory in March. More than that, it must 
be like the product that was used last June. 


You can take all the care you will in the 
niceties of yarn manufacture—but if you 
eliminate consideration of constant humidity 
conditions, you are leaving out of the equa- 
tion the greatest variable. 


But if you reckon this as one of the factors of 
your problems, you and your customer can 
talk the same language. The yarn you made 


‘in January and he uses in March will be talked 


about in terms of regain and weights and 
counts—and quality. 


fAingineers 


| Indus 
Fitchburg 


Parks-Cramer Company 


rial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Boston 


* 


=a 


Fitchburg, 


You as a manufacturer, maybe, can control 
the size of your yarn. Regain, and thus the 
weights, the counts—and the quality—are all 
influenced by humidity. If humidity is con- 
stant, what shall we expect, having removed 
the greatest variable? 


Constant humidity conditions are not only 
commercially practicable—the want of them 
causes most of the kicks and adjustments. 


Why don’t you ask the Fitchburg Yarn 
management what a study of humidification 
needs and the installation of a modern Park- 
Spray apparatus—automatically controlled— 
did for them? They had a humidifying system 
of well known make. But it was installed in 


1905—and since 1905 there has been a lot of 
data classified and tabulated. Maybe it’s 


And 


only waiting in a pigeonhole for you. 
then you could profit too! 


Contractors 


Charlotte 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
Massachusetts 


Improving Yarn through Constant Humidity Conditions 
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April Contest. 
We announced some time ago that 
of April, 1922, 
we will run a contest for the best 
article upon the subject, “If I Were 
Building a Mill.” 


Every superin'endent and  over- 
seer who is worth anything has 
dreamed of the time when he might 
be. able to build a cotton mill accord- 
ing to his own ideas. 


He has notieed the errors in the 
organization and machinery of the 
mills in which he. has' worked and 
from his @xperience has planned in 
his mind the details of the 
he would like to build. 

For the best article upon the sub- 
ject, “If. I Were Building a Mill,” we 
will give a prize of $25. 

For the second best. article, $15.00. 

For the third best article, $10.00. 


The length of all articles will be 
limited to three of the regular col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 

Writers will sign assumed names 
to their artieles but their real names 
must be known to us, | 

No writer will be allowed to name 
any make of carding, drawing, rov- 
ing, spinning, spooling, twisting or 
weaving machinery as better than 
any other but that rule will not ap- 
ply to opening or picking machinery 
or the warping or finishing machin- 
ery. 

Men who operate mills as superin- 
tendents and overseers know that 
many errors are made in machinery 
specifications and we betieve that 
the information collected in the ar- 
ticles contributed to this contest will 


be of great value to those interested 


in ‘cotton mill ecenstruction in the 
fufure. | 

At the close of the contest all of 
the articles will be printed in book 
form and two copies presented to 
each of the contestants. 


Contest Rules. 


1. Articles must not be longer than 
three full columns. 

9 Articles must be signed with as- 
sumed nanres but the real name and 
address of the writer must be known 
to us. 

3. The subject, “If I Were Build- 
ing a Mill,” will include anything 
that has a bearing upon the subject, 
including the buildings and village. 

4. Articles must. be original and 
articles that. include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles 
on this subject will be thrown out. 
The contestants and all of our read- 
ers will be requested to call our at- 
tention to any articles that show evi- 
dence of having been copied. 

5. Articles will be published by us 
in the order received and the judges 
will be instructed that where two 


are of equal merit the decision shall 
be given to the one received first. 
6. In mentioning carding, drawing, 
roving, spinning, spooling, twisting 
-or warping machinery the name of 


Discussions Practical Men 
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the maker of such machinery can 
not be given. This rule will not 
apply to opening, slashing, finishing 
or special machinery. 

7. No article which is received af- 
ter April 15, 1921, will be considered 
in the contest. 

8. The contest will be decided by 
seven practical men who, acting in- 
dependently of each other, — shall 
read the article and give us their 
opinion relative to which is the best 
and second best. A vote for first 
place will count (1) and a vote for 
second place will count one-half 
(%)}. 

9. The article receiving the larg- 
est number of the judges’ votes will 
be declared the winner and its writ- 
er will receive $25.00. The writer of 


the article which receives the sec-. 


ond largest vote will receive $15.00 
end. of the third best, $10.00. 


What is a First Class Piece of 
Goods? 


Editor: 


When the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation met in Atlanta, Ga., last May 
the question was asked by the Presi- 
dent, H. H. Boyd: “What constitutes 


a first class: piece of goods?” He. 


goes further by asking: “How many 
thin places or defects of any nature 
would pass as first-class goods?” 

We will have to admit first that 
the construction of the goods has a 
great deal to do with the grading. 
My experience is that on print cloth 
you can ‘scratch up, if neatly done, 
from two to three thin places in a 
bolt of 125 yards. This depends, of 
course, upon the width of the thin 
places. This grade of goods is 27 
inches, 64x60, 7.60 goods. I adopted 
this method in one mill of 1,000 
looms, and was there’ six years and 
we had no complaint whatever on 
the goods, but you take the finer 
grades of print and you will have 
fo give it a closer inspection. Sheet- 
ing of all constructions is more 
closely graded than print—a good 
portion of prints, in fact all, is sent 
fo bleachery and finishers. 

Sheeting is sold largely in the gray 
state, bemg stamped with an indi- 
vidual stamp or selling agent. 

Wide sheeting used far rubberiz- 
ing will not stand thin places of any 
width, as the bleacheries claim that 
the tension is so great as it goes 
through their machine it will tear. 

Drills is also a very particular 
piece of goods to grade; these goods 
are largely exported and stamped by 
the mill making them or the buy- 
er’s stamp. 80x80, 4-yard goods must 
have a very close inspection, as 
these goods are used largely in col- 
lars, cuffs and nice wearing apparel. 

I would be glad to see some more 
interesting articles on this subject, 
as Mr. Gibson gave us from, the 
Union Mill; Union, South Carolina. 
Come on, let’s have your ideas; we 
all learn by the exchange of thoughts 
and ideas, 

J. L. Grant. 


Answer to H. M. 


Editor: 


Replying to “H. regarding 
drafts and heavy carding. To. an- 
swer intelligently, we will assume 
we are to make No. 30 varn from 
Gy. M. 1-inch stock. My contention 
is that you will make a better yarn 
with a draft of 100 than you could 
with 69. My reason for using these 
figures is that I had a case of this 
kind come under my personal atten- 
tion a few years ago where I was 
superintendent... The yarn was clean 
and free from motes, ete. I noticed 
in the card room the roving was not 
smooth. The fibers were inclined to 
stand up and I thought there was 
more lint on the roller beams and 
thread boards in the spinning than 
should be for the class of cotton 
we were using. I went to the cards 
and found we had a 23 draft gear 
on (H. and B. cards). The webbing 
from the doffers showed a_ curled 
mass of cotton coming through. My 
recollection is the doffer speed was 
9% turns 26-inch doffer. I took one 
card, had it stripped out, frued the 
setting points, changed the draft 
bear to 16 T, which gave me 1t00 
draft; speeded up the doffers to 12% 
turns per. minute. I increased the 


weight of the lap, so there was but 


a few grains dilference in the sliver: 
made a change at the breaker draw- 
ing to hold my standard weights. I 
then followed this work through the 
shubbers, intermediate and speeders, 
made seven bobbins, reeled 120 yards 
from each spinning bobbin. I got a 
hetter looking yarn, had five pounds 
better breaking strength and_ the 
guide boards held but. little lint on 
after running a full doff of yarn. 
After watehing this work run for a 
day I changed my entire ecards to 
100 draft and doffer speed 12% 
turns. 

For one year we shipped 14,200 
pounds of 30-2 warp yarn each week 
of 60 hours off 10,000 spindles; in 
this case we were running a slow 
speed and short draft and in making 
our change we got a long draft and 
fast speed. Carding is a combing 
and straightening out process of the 
fibers and the one big fault of mills 
are, they have not enough cards for 
the class of yarns they are making, 
hence they have a cloudy looking 
web and a bunched lot of fiber that 
have to depend on rollers in the 
different processes to. straighten 
them out. You can’t comb your own 
hair with three or four strokes of a 
comb and make it look right and 
you can’t comb out the fibers of the 
laps at your cards if you don’t give 
your licker-in sufficient time to do 
its work. 

I trust you can get the 
trying to convey in this 
will conclude by saying the first 
cards I ever ran were 30 inches 
wide, 16 top (wood), had no licker- 
ims or screens under the card. The 
wire clothing was iron. We ran 36 
pounds per 10 hours for average No. 
26 yarn. This was in 1890. We made 
excellent yarn and good, strong 


idea I am 
article. I 


cloth. Things have changed since 
then. “Today the slogan is produc- 


tion and cost. Quality is sometimes 
thought of when competition gets 
hard, eh? 

Old Top. 


1) 
Sells Doffing Machine Patents. 


W. W. Miller, Martinsville, Va., in- 
ventor of the doffer machine, which 
is expected to be widely used in the 
cotton mills of this country = and 
abroad, has sold his patent. This 
machine removes the full spools on 
the spindles and replaces them with 
the empty ones by {hh simple opera- 
tion of a lever, This work has for- 
merly been done by hand and has 
required considerab!e additional la- 
bor in each mill to look after this 
one feature. It is a simple piece of 
mechanism, but very practical, and 
is of great benefit to the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Historical Sketch of Garvin Machine 
Company. 

The development of Industrial 
America presents no more interest- 
ing picture than the story of the 
House of Garvin, which for nearly 
60 years has directed its efforts to- 


ward the problem of better -shop 
equipment. 

Starting with its original small 
shops in Lakewood. N. J., in 1865. 


the growth of the Garvin. business 
reached such proportions that it ne- 
cessitated its present. large shops at 
Spring and Varick streets, standing 
in the heart of New York City. 

The South and the cotton industry 
has played its part in the growth of 
the Garvin business—represented by 
over $35,000,000 worth of Garvin 
equipment contributed toward — the 
development of American Industry-— 
and standing’ today as one of the 
few machiné tool plants in this 
country which has not been effected 
to the “elosing down” point by the 
depression of the past few months. 

The history of this company dis- 
closes that-it dates back to the early 
development af such tools as the 
milling machine—which forms an 
invariable part of the cotton mill 
shop repair equipment—its. design- 
ers having originated types which 
lind general acceptance today. 

More than a generation of Garvin 
mechanics has contributed a special- 
ized experience toward its products, 
commanding the confidence of the 
buying public, as representing the 
most sound practice and the most 
advaneed ideas, 

‘In the Garvin shops dimensional. 
uniformity is one of the fundamen- 
tal requisites of Garvin tools. A uni- 
form quality and character of work 
is also sought. Expert supervision 
is exercised over every detail of 
production. Machines are rarely 
built. singly, but are put through the 
shops in lots of six, ten, twenty or 
fifty, aS the ease may be, making 
fo the advantage of the purchaser 
whether he considers quality or 
price. 


$1,000 for Relief of Storm Sufferers 
in Mill Village. 


Augusta, Ga.—Coles Phinizy, vice- 
president of the Warren Manufac- 
turing Company, stated that the 
damage to property at Warrenville 
by the tornados early Tuesday morn- 
ing will not exceed $20,000, and that 
ample measures have been madé by 
the company to take care oF: the 
sufferers, 
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Cloth Tolerance Plan 


The following interesting letter 
was written to the Southern Textile 
Bulletin by an efficient cloth room 
man who has been handling various 
kinds of Southern made goods for 
over 30 years: 

I was at the Charlotte meeting of 
the Southern ‘Textile Association 
and heard the discussion on Cloth 
Tolerance. I have also read with 
much interest the various articles 
on the subject. Since I have had 
about 30 years’ experience in hand- 
ling many kinds of goods, at many 
places, under many kinds of condi- 
tions, I think I am entitled to speak 
a word. I know what I will say 
will not meet the approval of many, 
no more than much I have heard 
meets my approval, but honest dif- 
ferences of opinion is the only way 
fo reach the rock bottom of truth. 

Now, in-the first place, I think the 
aim of this discussion, however 
worthy, is an ephemeral dream and 
impossible to realize, however much 
it may be sought, and however 
worthy it might be, were it within 
the realms of the possible. Yet I do 
believe it a worthy subjeet and 
fruitful of much good when discuss- 
ed without prejudice. 

It is ephemeral because no two 
classes and hardly and two kinds 


of goods even in the same class re- 
quire the same kind of grading. I 
would elassify the goods commonly 
made in the South, as print cloth, 


(CE: OL. 


sheetings or export lines, or goods 
for the garment makers, and goods 
“finished” or ready for the retail 


trade. Then last but not least bag 
goods. Now, these classes sometimes 


overlap and goods intended for one 
¢élass find a market in quite another 
class. So is it not true that much 
goods intended as print cloth finds 
a market as “bag goods” and much 
goods originally made for sheetings 
finds service as both “bag goods” 
and “print cloth.” Take for instance 
one kind of goods, 37-in, 48x48, 4 
yd. goods, it may be used for sheet- 
ings, export, bag goods or “prints” 
of a certain kind. Now, the imper- 
fections or cloth tolerance that 
might be permitted in one class of 
goods would not suit at all in the 
others. For imstance, a certain num- 
ber of small scratch ups would go 
by O. K. as prints but no bag man- 
ufacturer would tolerate such at all. 
As export or sheetings almost any 
number of scratch ups would get by 
because by the time the goods have 
reached the ultimate user who buys 
in small quantities of a few yards 
each, he either does not know of the 
imperfections or does not care 
enough to make a kick, and were he 
to kiek, the distance is so far be- 
tween him and the mill, through the 
selling house, commission merchant 
and jobber that the mill is. never 
likely to hear of his complaint, un- 
less, of course, the custom of let- 


Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of Flanged 
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ling “bad places” go is so abused 
that several distinct purchasers 
“kick” then the mill will hear from 
it, but not.so in the bag trade. You 
can let a few warp knots, an océa- 
sional break out a few yards go by 
and not likely ever hear from them 
but one small scratch up may get 
you into deep water. 


Now, as sheeting or goods for ex- 
port hanging threads on the face of 
such goods amounts to very little, 
but for bag goods or prints, Booey! 
no defect counts for more stringy 
or bad selvyages do not hurt bag 
goods so much since they do not 
curl and are strong enough for fin- 
ishing, in prints they are more im- 
portant, and for export or sheetings 
not at all permissible. Better for'a 
dozen scratch ups, and the face of 
the goods all covered with hanging 
threads than a stringy or bad selvy- 
age for branded goods, either export 
or domestic sheetings. My expéri- 
enee has taught me that in such 
goods only appearances count while 
for bag goods or prints appearan- 
ces are only secondary. 


In general, I would say that any 
goods that are to go to the ultimate 
user, a long risk can be taken on 
grading, but not. on appearance, 
while goods for converters must be 
graded to suit the particular trade 
for which said goods are intended, 
and appearances may, if necessary, 
be neglected. But even then a 


‘knowledge on the part of the cloth 


room as to the exact usage for 
which the goods are intended, and 
a knowledge on the part of the cloth 
room Overseer as to what is neces- 
sary to suit such customers or needs 
is the most essential factor in solv- 
ing the problems of “Cloth Toler- 
ance. ‘The fact is, as I see it, so 
many Southern mills do not want 
their cloth room or slash room men 
to know anymore than they can pos- 
sibly help. Ninety per cent of all 
Southern mills depreciate their cloth 
rooms too mueh. Until it gets 
cloth room wise and awake to the 
needs of the markets into whieh its 
goods must go, no mill. will ever 
reach the possible zenith of its pros- 
perity. 

This is a subject upon which I 
feel very strongly and if-I appear 
fo show my feelings too much, par- 
don me, for there is nothing selfish 
in if, neither personal, for to all 
intents and purposes as a cloth room 
man I. am through. I have reached 
that age when most mills want a 
vounger and stronger man (physical- 
ly), I have such pronounced ideas 
along some lines | am no longer 
compatible with the ordinary mill 
manager, so 1 am not seeking self 
emulation in what I write, but the 
work of my lifetime is naturally 
dear to me and if with my dying 
breath I could change some of the 
conditions I have had to face I am 
sure I could die happier. 

The Southern mills discount their 
cloth rooms entirely too much. 
They pay two little wages to ¢éloth 
room help and seem to think any- 
thing is good enough to handle the 


‘superintendent 


finished product. The truth®* is, ‘a 
poor or inefficient cloth room hand, 
from overseer down, can cost the 
mill more by one mistake than a 
whole room full of spinners, frame 
hands or weavers by negiect. It 
takes just as long to tram a good 
cloth room man as it does to teach 
him to weave, spin or run frames, 
and much longer to be 


Any cotton mill that has a cloth 


room overseer they intend keeping 


could well afford giving him at least 


two weeks’ travel among the finish- 


ing plants, where their goods usual- 
ly go, but instead of this, if any one 
goes, it is the superintendent or 
boss weaver. Let the superintend- 
ent go if he wants to, but let him 
fake a man who can learn some- 
thing that when put into practice 
will be of real value to your plant. 
Another of the ridiculous things in 
this discussion is the allowance for 
contraction, weight, etc. 


Now, friends, you who know, if 
you stop to think, will realize that 
different goods will not vary in 
width and weight even when han- 
dled under the very same condi- 
tions. For instance, take. an 80x80 
sheeting and a 28x32 osnaburg run- 
ning in the same room. under the 
identical conditions. Which will vary 
most? The osnaburgs, of course, 
both as to weight and width. To 
illustrate, I was once in charge of 
a room where every piece of goods 
was measured behind the folders at 
least in three places, any goods 
found one-half inch over or under 
were thrown out. In course of time, 
a complaint came that a certain very 
loosely woven style of madras was 
showing up at the finishing plant 
from one and one-half to two inches 
narrow. Thé superintendent brought 
me the letter raving mad. I took 
him to the folders; which chanced 
to be running this particular style 
at that particular time. We found 
no narrow goods and the operative, 
whose duty it was to measure all 
goods, was so frank and plain in his 
denial that any goods had gotten by 
him even one inch narrow, that the 
began cursing the 
customer. The office wrote to have 
some of the goods returned.- In time 
they came and were indeed narrow. 
I saw through the whole thing’ then. 
We went to where we stacked these 
goods: waiting a sufficient quantity 
to bale of the several. different 
grades into which we classed these 
goods, it chanced to be near a line 
of windows that had been kept open 
during a very damp spell. What did 
we find? Some of these goods that 
had been stacked for a long while 
(noe doubt measuring right when 
folded) was as much as four inches 
narrow. I. have seen osnaburgs 
shrink an inch or more over night. 
Als®d some light construction of 
sheetings or bag goods at the same 
time. I have submitted heavy num- 
bered duck to the most trying test 
and could see no appreciable differ- 
ences, while I have seen single fill- 
ing ducks go off an inch or’ more 
in a few hours. Of Gorse, a per- 


overseer. 
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centage basis could be the only 
ground to fix a standard of width 
on and it most certainly would have 
to be fixed on a graduated basis in 
proportion to the texture of the fab- 
ric, no given pércentage for all 
goods would ever do. 

Now, as to average weight the 
same qualities more or less obtain. 
The loss and regain in no two goods 
are the same. I have by actual test 
made goods both loose and regain 
as much as 8 per cent, while losing 
or gaining in width as much as 6 
per cent, while other constructions 
of cloths I have hardly been able to 
phase at all, but as a general rule 
all goods change more or less after 
leaving the’loom. If you doubt this 
take a bale of goods (and in bales 
from the change is less), weigh it 
carefully, ties, burlap and all store it 
in warehouse, weight it a few 
months later on same seales or leave 
a bale of cloth on scales over Sat- 
urday and Sunday, weigh it without 
moving it Monday. I have seen as 
much as four pounds difference. 
How are you ever to arrive at a 
standard for this unless you sepa- 
rate each class of goods and figure 
on each one separately. On. some 
classes of prints 2 per cent for width 
and weight may be O. K. but on os- 
naburgs if won't do, and on some 
classes of loosely woven prints if is 
not enough. On heavy 80x80, or on 
numbered duck, it is too liberal. 
One per cent is ample, especially as 
to weight. While I am at it I want 
to hit hard the practice of some 
mills I know that allow a certain 
number of points, light or heavy, on 
all goods, regardless of weight con- 
struction or anything else. Now, to 
illustrate I worked at a place once 
that carried out this idea. They 
wove a 9.50 bag or print cloth; 9.55 
is about one-half of one per cent 
light. They ran a 62-in. 10.28 ounce 
duck, 10.33, 5 points on these goods 
is about 5 per cent light, yet the 
duck is far harder to change than 
the prints. The consequence we 
were always having light and heavy 
prints holding same to be mixed (a 
yery questionable custom at_ best) 
and the duck was always right. 
Then again goods nearly the same 
weight but of different constructions 
will vary one more than the other. 
I was at one time at a place where 
we had a 2.28 osnaburg and a 2.25 
sheeting running. The superintend- 
ent was very much put out because 
he could not keep the widths and 
weight of the osnaburgs right while 
no trouble. I 
tried to explain but as is usual the 
cloth room man was a looney, a 
numbskull and a fool. What did he 
know about card ng, spinning, weav- 
ing, ete.? He laid the blame on me 
and finally gave: me orders to make 
the weights show right. By force 
of circumstances I had to do this 
for a short while until I landed an- 
other job where my conse ence was 
more at east. 

Another evil commonly practiced, 
Or supposed to be practiced, is to 
keep your weights and widths right 
in the cloth room. I have seen so 
many superintendents try to do this. 
Inthe first place; you cannot 
stretch cloth to any appreciable ex- 
tent in the dry state. You may 
make it appear to be stretched when 
you measure it under tension, but 
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release that tension and the goods 
go back to approximately their 
same width and weight. You who 


nvanage mills when your superin- 
tendent or cloth room man tells you 
this, look out. Somebody's lying. I 
have stretched 30-in. 28x32: 2.28 os- 
naburgs down two and one-half 
inches to make it figure right, let 
the roll stand six months, then ran 
it without tension and it went back 
to approximately the same width 
and weight that it originally was. 
Honestly, I believe there is more 
crooked liars as cloth room over- 
seers than anywhere else in the 
world compared to their number, 
and in ninety cases out of every 
hundred they are liars because some 
superintendent or higher up direct- 
ly or indirectly ‘makes them be in 
order to hold their jobs. I honestly 
believe every cloth room in_ the 
South at least should be taken from 
under the superintendent and put di- 
rectly under the management of the 
president or whoever he may be. I 
know this statement will make me 
enemies, but what do Teare? As an 
overseer of a large cloth room. it 
seems I am through largely because 
I have made enemies of supposed 
friends, but I hope that these few 
words will make it some easier for 
my young friends coming on, who 
are now or will some day be cloth 
room overseers. 

In conclusion, again let me say: 
Your dream of a standard for cloth 
tolerance is ephemeral, impossible 
fo realize, and a much more prac- 
tical thing to do is to get your sell- 
ing agents to look into and advise 
you as mill managers what your 
goods are to be used for, then train 
or get you a cloth room overseer 
and foree of help that understands 
the needs of his markets. Having 
such, let him alone. If the seconds 
run up, or the weight goes wrong, 
or the goods don’t suit as to width, 
appearance, ete., don’t try to intimi- 
date him and foree him to suit your 
convenience, 
lie for you to hold his job, and as a 
last resort he may quit or you may 
run him off, but sooner or later you 
will be foreed to meet the condi- 
tions or move on yourself. Treat 
him not as if he is a nonenity and a 
poor simp. Let him know he is one 
of the most important of all factors 
in the mill, If he says a piece of 
goods won't do, don’t tell him arbi- 
trarily, it is O. K., or flim-flam him 
into passing it as firsts. Give him 
every opportunity to know his room. 
Send him once in awhile off to some 
bleachery where your goods go. If 
he can’t 6r won't learn and rise to 
the position you have endowed him 
with, then ship him and get a man 
who will, and above all, pay him. 
He may have only a few men work- 
ing for him but one mistake he may 
make just any day he is in your em- 
ploy may cost your plant more than 
all your carder, spinner, weaver and 
master mechanic can do in a year. 
If he is awake their mistakes “can- 
not pass.” If he is asleep. he alone 
may slumber your plant into bank- 
ruptey. Properly trained as to the 
needs of your particular goods, then 
given the sympathy and aid his po- 
sition merits, he can do more to 
help you solve the problem of 
“Cloth Tolerance” than any other 
possible measure can do, 


He may be forced to 
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Now, in conclusion, again let me 
say this is meant to help the many 
boys and young men whom I have 
helped to train to hold places as 
overseers, and for the general good 


of the Southern mills in general. 
Personally, | am past middle age. 


My day of usefulness is about done. 
I may know but I can no longer per- 
form and I know this is an age 
where performance counts. I shall 
count myself lucky indeed if I may 
eke out my few remaining years in 
the mill at some place where my 
years of varied experience will be 
appreciated @¢ven at small wages. 
But for my friends and brothers 
that come behind me, I beg more 
consideration than I have received 
| Tom. 


Spartanburg Mills to Exhibit 
Products. 


Spartanburg, C. Walter 
Montgomery, president of Spartan 
Mills; Victor M. Montgomery, presi- 
dent of Pacolet Mills; John A. Law, 
president of Saxon and Chesnee 
Mills; Dr. H. A. Ligon, president of 
Arcadia Mill, and A. 8. Thomas, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Whitney 
Manufacturing Company, have 
agreed to underwrite for 1,000 square 
feet of space in which to give an 
educational exhibit showing the pro- 
cess of manufacture from the bale 
of cotton to the finished product at 
the Piedmont Commercial Indus- 
trial Exposition, to be held here 
Mareh 48-25. 
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With the manufacturers in and 
the larger merchants agreed upon 
the holding of a style show after- 
noon and nights for the entire week, 
with living models, the success of 
the Piedmont Commercial and In- 
dustrial Exposition is assured 100 
per cent. This great undertaking on 
the part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in order to ra‘se funds for an. 


industrial survey of Spartanburg, 
now has the’endorsement-. of the 
wholesale merchants, the retail 


merchants, the automobile dealers, 
the cotton mill men and numerous 
other manufacturers. 

Included in space of the mill men 
will be an exhibit of “Character” 
cloth by the-Model Mill of the Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute, the mill 
presidents making this donation as 
a testimonial of their good will to- 
ward an institution which is making 
an exceptionally fine grade of cloth. 


London Textile Company Reports 
‘Lower Profits. 


London.—Spencer, Turner & Bol- 
dero, Ltd., London textile warehouse 
company, reports profit for the past 
year of 7,288 pounds, against 60,856 
pounds the year previous. The re- 
port states that the profit for the 
fiscal year ended January 15, 1922, 
includes. the excess profits duty 
which is regarded as recoverable, 
therefore making a better showing 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. Dividends on the ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent, compare with 
ii per cent for the previous year. 
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ment of Judge Wm. P. Bynum 
against the National Child Labor 


Law-at the hearing before the Su- 
preme Court in Washington last 
week: 

The argument for the defendant 
in’ error may be stated in four prop- 

. In our dual system of Govern- 
as no power exists in-either the 


national or State governments to en- 


act a law the necessary effect of 
which is a direct encroachment upon 
an acknowledged exclusive power of 
the other. 

2? The standardization of the ages 
and the regulation of the hours of 
labor of persons in mines and facto- 
ries within the States is an exclu- 
sive power of the States to which 
the Federal authority does noi ex- 
tend. 

3. The necessary effect of the act 
of Congres s known as the Child La- 
bor Law. the validity of which is 
assailed in this suit, is to encroach 
directly upon this acknowledged ex- 
clusive power of the States. 

4. The fact that this « effect is 
sought to be accomplished under 
eolor of a tax does not bring the 
statute within the power of Con- 
gress, and renders it none the less 
unconstitutional and void. 

I. 

It is true that the Constitution 

contains only one exception ahd two 
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qualifications as to the taxing power 
of Congress: the exception that it 
cannot tax exports and the qualifi- 
cations that it must impose direct 
taxes by the rule of apportionment 
and indirect taxes by the rule of 
uniformity. 

It is not true, however, that the 
taxing power of Congress is without 
constitutional limitation other than 
as contained in these exceptions. 

The Government in its brief seeks 
fo establish the proposition — that, 
aside from this one express excep- 
tion and these two express qualtfica- 
tions, Congress, has unlimited and 
untontrolled power of taxation, free 
from. other restraint, 
and restricted only by its discretion. 
I have not had the reuilane of see- 
ing the Government’s brief in this 
suit, but in the ease of the Ather- 
ton Mills v. Johnston, involving the 
same question as that which is pre- 
sented here, the Government sought 
fo establish its position by the cita- 
tion, among others, of the following 
ceases and of quotations of expres- 
sions therefrom, the wording of 
which it is contended established 
that. proposition: 

Nichol vs. Ames, 173 U, §S., 509, 515. 

MeCray yv. United States, 195 U. $S., 

License Tax Cases, 5 Wall. 462, 
471. 

Pacific nlsurance Co. v. Soule, 7 
Wall., 433, 443. 


Austin v. The Aldermen, 7 Wall., 
694, 699. 

This proposition is the cardinal 
principle upon which the argument 
for the Government is based. It is 
the major premise from which it 
seeks to reach the conclusion that 
the tax on the employment of child 
labor is within the constitutional 
power of Congress .and, if its posi- 
tion on this pomt is unsound, its 
conclusion as to the constitutional- 
ity of the statute falls with. it. 

An examination of these cases 
shows that the expressions relied 
on by the Government to establish 
its basic proposition are general and 
unnecessary to the decisions upon 
the faets before the court. The de- 
cisions in these cases in no way es- 
tablish the proposition contended for 
by the Government and several of 
the opinions implicitly or explicitly 
negative that conclusion. 

In Nichol vy. 
passing upon the constitutionality of 
a Spanish-American war-stamp tax 
on sales or agreements to sell: on 
any exchange or board of trade. 
There was no suggestion that Con- 
gress, under the guise of a tax stat- 
ule, was encroaching upon an ex- 
clusive power of the States or ef- 
fecting a regulation beyond its pow- 
er to make. The statute was clearly 
a revenue statute in effect. The-.ob- 
jections were that the tax was direct 
and unconstitutional because not ap- 


Ames, the court was’ 
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Areument Ghild Labor Case 


The following is the oral argu- 


portioned; that if an indirect tax it 
was void for non-uniformity in that 
taxing only sales at exchanges and 
boards of trade was incompetent 
classification, and finally that the 
act was beyond the power of Con- 
gress because it required the exe- 
cution of a memorandum of sale 
upon which the stamp should be 
affixed when such memorandum was 
not required by State law. The court 
disposed of the first two objections 
by holding that the tax was indirect 
and the classification was competent. 
The last objection was the only one 
which even approached a conten- 
tion that the statute established a 
regulation in conflict with the: reg- 
ulatory power of the States. It will 
be noticed that this regulation was 
merely incidental to the main effect 
of the act, which was to impose a 
stamp tax and Taise revenue. The 
regulation was the requirement of a 
special form of memorandum upon 
which the stamp should be: affixed, 
as a convenient means of enforcing 
the collection of the tax. This was 
clearly within the power of Congress 
and does not in the remotest way 
resemble the regulations made by 
the Child Labor Law. Even there, 
however, the court was at pains to 
point out that the regulation in no 
way interfered with any regulation 
or law of the State, saying (pages 
523-524) 

“In holding that the tax under 
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consideration is a tax on the privi- 
lege used in making sales at an ex- 
change, we thereby hold that it is 
not a tax upon the memorandum re- 
quired by the statute upon which 
the stamp is to be placed. The act. 
does not assume to in any manner 
interfere with the laws of the State 
in relation to the contract of sale. 
* " * The statute does not render a 
sale void without the memorandum 
or stamp, which by the laws of the 
State would otherwise be valid. I! 
does not assume to enact anything 
in opposition to the law of any State 


upon the subject of sales. It pro- 


vides for a written memorandum 
containing the matters mentioned, 
simply as a means of identifying the 
sale and: for collecting the tax by 
means of the required stamp, and 
for that purpose it secures by prop- 
er penalties the making of the mem- 
Orandum * * * Whether the means 
adopted were the best and mosf 
eonvenient to accomplish that pur- 
pose was a question for the judg- 
ment of Congress, and its decision 
must be conelusive in that respect. 
The means actually adopted -do not 
illegally interfere with or obstruct 


-the mternal commerce of the States, 


nor are such means a restraint upon 
that commerce so far as to render 
the means adopted illegal.” 

.The decision clearly implies, there- 
fore, that regulations. by Congress 
under the form of a tax could be 
such a direct and positive interfer- 
ence with and obstruction of exclu- 
sive regulatory powers of the State 
as to be illegal and beyond the pow- 
er of Congress to enact. 

We shall come back to the MeCray 
ease in the discussion of our fourth 
proposition and distinguish it from 
the case at bar. In this connection 
it is only necessary to observe that 
the expression from the opinion in 
that case relied on by the Govern- 
ment as establishing the unlimited 
taxing power of Congress is the re- 
mark of the court that nothing in 
the fifth and tenth amendments 
“operates to take away the grant of 
power to tax conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon Congress.” We do not 
attempt to maintain the contrary of 
this. It is well recognized that the 


inhibition upon taking’ property 


without due process of law contain- 
ed in the fifth amendment has no 
reference to taking by taxation. As 
to the tenth amendment, we do not 
contend that it added any limitation 
upon the taxing power of Congress 
which did not exist’ already by im- 
plieation before the adoption of that 
amendment. It added nothing to the 
constitutional limitations already ex- 
isting arising from the fundamental 
principles of the original imstru- 
ment and from the dual system of 
government which it established.. ff 
was simply an expression of limita- 
fions whieh already existed by im- 
plication, and was adopted out of 


the abundance of caution to.empha- 


size these fundamental limitations. 
The expression of the MeCray case 
is simply that, as to any taxing 
power of Congress admittedly grant- 
ed to it by the original Constitu- 
tion, the tenth amendment had no 
effect to take away such power. The 
question before the court now_ is 
whether, under the principles of 
the Constitution which existed be- 
fore and were expressly declared by 
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the tenth amendment there 


grant of power to Congress to do 
what it has done by the enactment 
of the Child Labor Law. 

The License Tax case, 5 Wall., 462, 
far from establishing the proposi- 
tion that there are no constitutional 
limitations upon the powers of Con- 
gress under the tax clause other 
than the express reservation as to 
exports and the express qualifica- 
fions as to apportionment and uni- 
formity, are strong authority for the 
proposition that a direet encroach- 
ment by Congress under the guise 
of the taxing power upon matters 


the regulation and control of which. 


are within the exchisive power of 
the States would violate constitu- 
tional limitations and be void. Those 
‘ases. involved the constitutionality 
of a Federal license tax on the sale 
of lottery tickets and liquor. It was 
argued that those taxes were un- 
constitutional because in the States 
from which the cases came the sale 
of liquor and lottery tickets was 
absolutely prohibited, and -because 


the payment of the Federal license. 
or tax would give permission or au-. 


thority to do what was declared to 
be a crime by the law of those States 
and would therefore destroy the 
State regulation of matters exclu- 
sively within the States’ control. 
The decision that the Federal stat- 
utes were valid, was based specifi- 
cally on the holding that they did 
not authorize the sale of the pro- 
hibited articles in violation of State 
law and therefore did not interfere 
with the State regulation. It was 
virtually conceded by the court (p. 
472) that.if the payment of the Fed- 
eral lieense tax did give authority 
to sell in violation of the State reg- 
ulation the Federal statute, although 
a tax statute, would be unconstitu- 
tional. The court distinctly recog- 
nized the field of exclusive State au- 
thority which Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to invade even un- 
der its tax powers. It said: 

“Tt is not doubted that where Con- 
gress possesses constitutional power 
to regulate trade or intercourse, tt 
may regulate by means of licenses 
as well as in other modes: and, in 
ease of such regulation, a license 
will give to the licensee authority 
to do whatever is authorized by its 
terms. * * * But very different con- 
siderations apply to the internal 
commerce and trade of the States. 
Over this ecommerce and trade Con- 
gress has no power of regulation nor 
any direct control. This power be- 
longs exclusively to the States. No 
interference by Congress with the 
business of citizens transacted with- 
in a State is warranted by the Con- 
stitution, except such as is strictly 
incidental. to the powers clearly 
eranted to the legislature. The 


power fo authorize a business with- 


in a State is plainly repugnant to 
the exclusive power of the Stale 
over the same subject.” 

Then follows the statement as to 
the extensiveness of the taxing 
power relied upon by the Govern- 
ment; but the opinion thereafter af- 
firmatively declares that there are 
fundamental limitations on the pow- 
er which Congress may not constitu- 
Lionally..overstep,.saying:. 

“If, therefore, the licenses under 
consideration must be regarded as 

‘Continued on Page 22) 
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vantage in the production of 


Agent: 


Economies of the Power Plant. 


N. E. Funk, operating engineer of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
spoke on “Problems and Economies 
of the Textile Power Plant” at the 
Textile Symposium recently held in 
Philadelphia. His address was as 
follows: | 

“Assuming conditions such that 
the estimated cost of purchased 
power and estimated cost of power 
made by the manufacturing com- 
pany are equal when all ifems are 
taken into consideration, it is not 
exactly a toss-up which the manu- 
facturer should use. I feel that 
there should be no question in his 
mind as to the utilization of pur- 
chased power. In making compari- 
sons, the manufacturer usually 
charges 6 per cent for the interest 
on his money tied up on the power 
plant, although it is seldom that he 
would be satisfied with this return 
on the capital invested in his man- 
ufacturing activities: As-a matter 
of sound business management his 
return would necessarily have to be 
greater than this by two or three 
times. Therefore, since the money 
that he would tie up in his own 
power plant, if used 
his manufacturing facilities, would 
bring greater returns than the re- 
turn of his power plant, he should 
consider this differential very care- 
fully. He can obtain a raw mate- 
rial, power, made by specialists and 
be relieved of the burden of super- 
vision over a product that is not fun- 
damentally part of his manufactur- 
ing process, thus applying the time 
that would be consumed in power 
plant management to a better ad- 
the 
goods that he sells. 

“In many cases. it will be argued 
that the power plant takes practi- 
cally no time of the manufacturing 
plant managers. This may be the 
case, and if if is, the power plant is 
certainly costing more to operate 
than the estimated costs show that 
if should. 


“Going a little further then, as- 
sume that estimated cost Of pur- 
ehased power is more than the esti- 
mated cost of power made by the 
manufacturer’s power plant. Before 
a snap decision is made that an iso- 
lated plant should be installed, the 
increased cost should be carefully 
weighed, since this increased cost 
may not be an actual imereased cost 
in manufacturing. If the money 
that would be spent to provide a 
plant were put into the process work 
of the manufacturer, the returns 
from this over and above the re- 
turns from the same money invest- 
ed in-a power plant may be suffi- 
ciently great to more than offset the 
estimated increased cost of purchas- 
ed power. And even if it were equal, 
the freedom from the worries inci- 
dental to the operation of a power 
plant. and the extra time of the 
managers that can be applied to the 
manufacturing processes, which is 
the business that the company ts in 
and not that of making power, 


should be equated, if possible, in dol- 
lars and cents to determine whether 
the estimated increased cost of pur- 
chased power is or is not. justifiable. 

“There is no general rule that can 
he given to solve any of these prohb- 
necessarily 


lems. Each one must 


in extending. 
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be worked out on its own merits. 
The fact that a large textile indus- 
try located in a small community 
would find it conomical to make its 
own power is no criterion that a 
small textile industry in a large 
community would find the same 
condition to exist. 

“In plants where the units install- 
ed would be of small capacity, say 
from 300 to 1,000 K. W., the varia- 
tion in speed would be much greater 
than the variation in motor speed 
where the motors were supplied by 
power from a large public utility 
system. This variation is reflected 
in reduced output of the mill and in 
variation in the smoothness of the 
weave of the product. These condi- 
tions should be very seriously con- 
sidered even though .it is hard ‘to 
equate them in dollars and cents in- 
sofar as power costs are concerned, 
nevertheless the first has an influ- 
ence on the unit cost of the prod- 
uct, while the second has a marked 
influence on the value of the man- 
ufactured product, 


“In a great many cases where a 
large amount of process steam is 


used the low pressure turbime is eon- 
sidered, the exhaust of this turbine | 


heing used in process work. In most 
cases the mechanical power obtained 
from the turbine is charged for at a 
very low rate, one that the central 
power station can practically not 
compete with. But in making this 
comparison, the tremendous size of 
the low pressure steam piping to 
deliver this low pressure steam to 
the departments in which it is to be 
used is entirely forgotten. In a case 
of this type the estimated cost of 
power made by an isolated plant 
should not be balanced against the 
estimated cost of purchased power 
but the cost of power and steam de- 
livered in this manner should be 
computed and compared to the cost 
of high pressure steam delivered to 
the processes plus the cost. of pur- 
chased power. The difference in in- 
vestment between the small high 
size of low pressure piping 
more than tip the seales in the op- 
posite direction. This is even more 
evident if the low pressure mains 
must be of any considerable length. 

“Another item that is very fre- 
quently forgotten in the selection of 
low pressure turbines is that the ex- 
haust steam demand and the power 
demand must vary in approximately 
the same manner and amount if the 
maximum economies of this scheme 
are to be obtained. If it is impossi- 
ble to so arrange process work that 
the steam demands can be fit into 
the power demands there will be 
times when there will be a _ defi- 
ciency of exhaust steam which must 
be supplied by high pressure, and 
there will be times of surplus of 
exhaust steam when it will have to 


go to waste. This cycle must be very | 


carefully studied before any true 
decision can be reached. It must be 
remembered that the theoretical ad- 
vantages of the exhaust steam tur- 
bine apply only to the unit itself 
and that other considerations may 
more than offset the fundamental 
advantage of the exhaust steam tur- 
bine. 

“Past. performances in power costs 
should be treated with care. The 
amount allowed for ‘deterioration 
and obsolescence is usually insuffi- 


may. 
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cient. It must be remembered that 
while in many boiler plants boilers 
have been running for years, this 
cannot be taken as an indication of 
the future life of new hoilers, since 


State laws and insurance, companies’ 


rules are becoming much more rig- 
id, particularly where high pres- 
sures are concerned, and to obtain 
low power costs it is necessary to 
boiler 
plant. The same reasoning also ap- 
plies to the charges for deteriora- 
lion and obsolescence in the engine 
or turbine plant, since the life of 
{he high speed present day engine 
or turbine does not compare favor- 
ably with the old slow speed ‘belted 
Corliss engines. 

“Finally, 
is in business to manufacture tex- 
tiles. It is unlikely that he would 
consider owning his own «sheep 
ranches and growing his wool, or 
owning his eotton plantations and 
growing his cotton. He much pre- 
fers to buy these raw maferials in 
the open market and devote his en- 
ergiés fo turning them into.a finish- 
ed product. Power today is as much 
a raw material as wool or eotton. It 
requires more special knowledge and 
attention in its production than the 
business of growing ray wool and 
cotton. There is, therefore, no. good 
reason why a textile manufacturer 
should burden himself with the 
manufacture of this special'raw ma- 
terial, power, that goes. into his 
product unless there is no passible 
way for him to obtain it cheaper 
when he takes everything into con- 
sideration that should apply to the 
power problem.” 


World Textile News in Brief. 


Among the reports received by the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce during the week are 
these: 

rucrease in Chinese Wool Exports. 

China shipped more wool during 
the last few months of 1921 than 
during the preceding vear. From 
July to November, 1921,. inclusive, 
China exported 109,733 piculs ( 
pieul equals 133.3 pounds), while in 
the same period of 1920 it exported 
only 35,201 piculs. 

Supply of American Cotton at 

Bremen, Germany. 

The visible supply of American 
cotton at Bremen on January 34, 
1921, was as follows: Stock on hand, 
149,000 bales: afloat, 100,000 bales; 
and abroad wessels, 17,000 bales. On 
January 31, 1922, the stock on hand 
was 284,000 bales; with 90,000 bales 
afloat. 

Cotten Bag Factories in Manitoba, 
Canada. 

There are five establishments in 
the Province of Manitoba which 
manufacture cotton bags. These 
represent a capital of $3,305,588, with 
303. employees, receiving wages 
amounting to $288,507 annually. The 
annual consumption of raw materia! 
averages about $5,425,637, and. the 
annual value of manufactured prod- 
ucts is $6,637,776. 

New Woolen Mill in South Africa. 

The Woolen’s (Ltd.), of Cape 


| Town, has just completed the erec- 


tion, of woolen mill in Huguenot, 
38 miles from Cape Town, which is 
destined to affect the woolen trade 


the textile manufacturer. 
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in this part of the world. Most of 

the expert operators come from the 

woolen factories of Yorkshire, Eng- 

land. 

Increased Activity of Italian Textile 
Industries. 

Silk factories in Italy are reported 
to be working at full capacity and 
a scarcity of skilled labor appears 
to be felt. The improvement in the 
industry is due to increasing for- 
eign demand especially for crepe 
and stamped silks. Most of the Ital- 
ian cotton industries are operating 
on full time, the rise in prices of 
imported raw cotton and imported 
textiles contributing to more stable 
operation. The woolen and hemp 
industries are still operating on 
more or less restricted schedules. 

Silk Culture in Brazil. 

The Brazilian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, through its sericulture experi- 
ment station at Barbacena in the 
State of Minas Geraes, has made 
sufficient headway for the incorpor- 
ation of a company to erect a mod- 
ern silk factory at Campinas, Sao 
Paulo. Mulberry trees are grown 
with considerable success in Brazil, 
end silk worms have so far escaped 
serious epidemics. The quality of 
Braziliar silk is claimed to be of the 
best, withstanding all unfavorable 
effects of washing. 

Effects of Dyestuffs Embargo on 
Scotch Textile Industries. 


Dundee, as an important center of 
textile industries, is evincing serious 
apprehension as to the probable re- 
sults of the British embargo now 
placed on foreign dyestuffs, particu- 
larly those of German production, 
believing that it will prove a decid- 
ed handicap to the jute and linen 
industries of this distriet-in compe- 
tition with similar industries of 
other countres in the world’s mar- 
kets. 


Cotton Goods Market n Red Sea | 
Distri¢t. 

American unbleached cotton goods 
are rapidly regaining: their former 
dominant position. in the markets 
of the Red Sea district. During the 
war Japanese goods entered the 
market in large quantities and to a 
great extent filled the place which 
transportation. difficulties resulting 
from. war conditions had compelled 
American merchants to abandon. 
During the last few months, how- 
ever, American goods have return- 
ed to the field, and by proved su- 
periority in durability and freedom 
from any tendency to blacken after 
washing are rapidly 
Japanese material from the field in 
spite of a slight price disadvantage. 


Mill in Poland Burns. 


Lodz.—_Damage stated to run up to 
4,.500,000,000 Polish marks was caus- 
ed by a fire in the Pigzewer Cotton 
Mills, near Lodz, which were de- 
stroyed completely. 

The Pigzswer Mills, capitalized 
now at 78,000,000: Polish marks, em- 
ployed 8,000 men when working full 
time, and the establishment was 
stated to be the largest in the dis- 
trict, regarding the area gccupied by 
it, while with its 60,000, spindles it 
ranked third largest among all Pol- 
ish textile mills, which are known 


for their large extension, 
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New York Cotton Exchange Would 
‘rush Rival. 


One of the most contemptible acts 
that has come to our attention in 
recent years is the present effort of 
the New York Cotton Exchange to 
erush its.smaller and weaker rival, 
the American Cotton Exchange. 

The following story of influences 
back of the present investigation of 
the American Cotton Exchange have 
heen given to us by reliable parties: 

It seems that A. A. Housman & 
Co. have a leased wire in the South 
and have been for years doing a 
thriving business. During the past 
vear the leased wires of members of 
the American Cotton Exchange have 
heen run into the South and some 
of them, particularly that of Rose & 
Son. have taken a very large busi- 
ness away from Housman & Co. be- 
“ause it suits the average man. bet- 
ter to trade in lots of less than one 
hundred bales. 

A man named Louis Brooks has, 
according to our information, an ar- 


rangement with Housman & by 


which he receives a commission 
upon their Southern business and 
he began to lose by reason of the 
business that Rose & Sen and other 
members of the American - Cotton 
Exchange were securing, 

Louis Brooks is the prime mover 
in this effort of the New York Cot- 
ion Exchange and to use his own 
words has been appointed by the Di- 
reetors of the New York Cotton Ex- 
ehange to do the “dirty work” in 
erushing the American Cotton Ex- 
change. 

A short time ago, a supposedly 
reputable member of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, connected with A. 
A. Housman: & Co., came to the of- 
ficials of the American Cotton Ex- 
change with the statement that he 
was considering the transfer of his 
membership to the American Cotton 
Exchange and wanted information 
aboul the-Exchange. 


Having nothing to conceal, the of- 
ficials of the American Cotton Ex- 
change opened their books and ex- 
plained everything to him. He not 
only expressed himself as_ highly 
pleased but authorized them to ne- 
gotiate the purchase of a. seat for 
him. 

That supposedly reputable gen- 
tleman was nothing’ more or less 
{han a spy and is now one of the 
assistants of Louis Brooks in trying 
to crush the American Exchange. 


Two members of the American 
Cotton Exchange, men of a very high 
type, testify that Louis Brooks re- 
quested them to meet him at the 
Offices of A. A. Housman & Go. and 
told them that New York Cotton Ex- 
change had decided to crush the 
American Cotton Exchange and that 
he wanted to see them get out be- 
fore the crash came. | 

Brooks told them that if they 
would get out, that members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange would 
see that they secured seats upon the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, or if 
that was not satisfactory they would 
gel them seats upon a new “odd lot” 
exchange that would be formed by 
members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange ‘just as soon as_ they 
crushed the American Cotton Ex- 
change. Brooks stated that he had 
arranged to take $5,000 stock in the 
proposed “odd lot” exehange and 
that Mr. Weld, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, had agreed 
to put in $100,000, 


Both of the members of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Exchange, who told us 
of these efforts of Louis Brooks, re- 
fused to accept the bribe or yield 
fo his threats. 

Mr. Landecker, of Landecker & 
Ormsbee; left the American Cotton 
Exchange and secured a seat upon 
the New Orleans Cotton 
bul we are not prepared to say that 
he did so under the pressure such as 
above stated, 


Exchange’ 


We do know, however, that after 
Mr. Landecker had purchased his 
tickets for New Orleans he reéeived 
a wire from Fenner & Beane of New 
Orleans instructing him to remain 
temporarily in New York and help 
in the fight to erush the Ameérican 
Cotton Exchange. 

It will be noticed that we are giv- 
ing facts and calling names because 
we have them upon what we believe 
to be absolutely reliable imforma- 
tion: 

The fact that the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange is officially behind the 
contemptible effort to crush its 
smaller rival is proven by. following 
letter from Edward M. Weld, presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Ex- 
ehange, to Distriet Attorney Banton: 

“Supplementing my letter of Feb- 
ruary 14, I hee again to address you, 
because of various reports. in the 
press from which it might be deé- 
duced that the Governors and mem- 
bers of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change were not in sympathy with 
the recent activities of your office 
in ferreting out and prosecuting 
hbueket shops. 


“May I state that such is emphat- 
ically not the case? The Governors 
and members of the Exchange are 
heartily ih favor of your activities 
in this regard and are heartily in 
sympathy with the work our mem- 
bers, Mr. Brooks and Mr. Pierce, are 
doing.” 


The New York Cotton Exchange is 
posing as a great moral agent trying 
fo save the “dear people” from the 
American Cotton Exchange. 

More than 98 per cent of those, 
other than members, who have 
bought or sold contracts upon the 
New York Cotton Exchange have lost 
money and the appearance of the 
New York Cotton Exchange in the 
role of protector of those who trade 
upon. the American Cotton Ex- 
change instead of with them is 
laughable. 


They paid little attention to the 
American Cotton Exehange until it 
began to take business away from 
them in large volume and the pres- 
ent movement is nothing more or 
less than the age old desire of a 
strong organization to erush a 
weaker but growing competitor. 


The contracts of neither exchange 
are what they should be but that of 
the American Cotton Exchange is 
fairer to the public because it does 
not permit the outsiders to be 
“squeezed” which is a favorite pas- 
time of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Only one member of the American 
Cotton Exchange has ever failed and 
his failure was due to membership 
in the Consolidated Stock Exchange. 

Failures upon the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange have amounted to a 
considerable number and a large per 
een! of the business failures in the 
South can be direetly attributed to 
manipulation of futures upon that 
exchange. 

The present investigation of the 
American Cotton Exchange is noth- 
ing more or less than a deliberate 
conspiracy to crush a competitor 
that reached the point that it was 
faking business away from the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 
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The man who ‘according to his 


own words was appointed to do the. 


“dirty work” and the firm that he 
represents were probably the larg- 
est losers from the development of’ 


the American Cotton Exchange and 


their efforts to appear as reformers 
will fool nobody. 

People with ideas of fairness and 
decency do not very highly regard 
the movement instigated by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 


Too Late. 


In an account of the proceedings 
of the Rhode Island legislature on 
last Wednesday we note the follow- 
ing: 


“Representative James J. Kel- 
ley of Central Falls, Republican, 
intreduced a resolution calling 
upon the Senators and Repre-: 
sentatives in Congress from 
Rhode Island to work for the 
passage of a national law limit- 
ing working hours for women 
and children to not over 48 hours 
a week. He asked for its imme- 
diate consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules.” | 


This is but one of the many efforts 
that would be made to regulate the 
affairs of the Southern States if the 


Federal Child Labor Law were: held. 


to be constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

This effort is in our opinion too 
late because we are firmly convine- 
ed, after hearing the arguments be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court last week, that the Federal 
Child Labor Law will be held un- 


constitutional and the several States. 


will be allowed to control their own 
affairs. | 

We, of course, have no means of 
definitely knowing the decision of 
the Court upon this important sub- 
ject but having heard the arguments 
by the attorneys on both sides and 
having paid cidse attention to the 
questions asked the attorneys by the 
justices we believe that the Court 
will hold that it is not a tax law 
but an effort Lo place a penalty upon 


the employment ‘of children above 
certain ages and thereby enforce 


standards set up by Congress. 

It was shown from the reports of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
that only $26,500 had been collected 
under the Child Labor Tax during 
the past year and that the collect- 
ing of that amount had cost the 
Government more than $200,000. 

We are opposed. to the employ- 
ment of children but all of the 


Southern States have enacted laws 


prohibiting the employment of those 
under 14 years of age and the Fed- 
eral Government has no right to in- 
terfere in matters that the constitu- 
tion expressly placed under State 
control. 

We do not believe that there is the 
slightest doubt that the present Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law will be held 
unconstitutional and that the army 
of New England old maids that are 
now attempting to direct the af- 
fairs of the Southern mills will find 
themselves in need of other jobs. 
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C. C. Stevenson of Anderson, 8. C 
is overhauling in the weave room at 
Steel’s Mill, Rockingham, N. €. 


*? 


G, Liggett of Greenwood, S. C., 
is now fixing looms at the Victory 
Manufacturing Company, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


J. R. Jackson has been promoted 
from. weaver to loom fixer at the 
Victory Manufacturing Company, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


A. D. Adcox thas been promoted 
from loom fixer to overseer of cloth 
room at the Victory Manufacturing 


. Company, Fayetteville, N. €. 


W. H. Godfrey, formerly of Ma- 
ginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, is 
now cloth room overseer at Steel's 
Mill, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. H. Merritt has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Victory Manu- 
facturing Company, Fayetteville, N. 
C., to accept a similar position at 
the Natchez (Miss.) Mills. 


J. W. Fernander has resigned as 
night overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Ozark, Ala., to become over- 


seer of spinning at the Lauderdale 


Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


J. M:. Kelly has resigned his posi- 
tion w*th the Rainbow Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ozark, Ala., to become 
night overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Ozark Mills, of the same 


place. 


R. C. Boger, president of Boger 
and Crawford Spinning Mill in Lin- 
colnton and of the firm of Boger and 
Crawford, mercerizers, of Philadel- 
phia, has sufficiently recovered from 
injuries received in an automobile 
wreck some time ago at Gastonia, 
to return to his home in Philadel- 
phia. 


In last week's issue if was an- 
nounced that C. W. Allison, of Char- 
lotte, had been elected president and 
treasurer of the Daniel Morgan 
Mills, Cowpens, 8S. C., and that H. C. 
Moore, of Gaffney, has been made 
manager, this information having 
come from a very reliable source. 
We are informed that while Mr. Al- 
lison and Mr. Moore were offered 
these positions, they did not accept 
them and the vacancy created by 
the resignation of J. M. Archer, of 
Charlotte, as president and treasurer 
has not been filled. 


Yaneey L. Yon With L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Ine. 


Yancey L. Yon, who has been iden- 
tified in various capacities with the 
fextile manufacturing interests of 
the South, during the past twenty 
years, is now with the Textile Prod- 
uets Division of L. Sonneborn Sons. 
Ine., New York. 

Mr. Yon will represent that com- 
pany in a. section of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama, handling 
the complete line of “Amalie” Tex- 
lile Products. 
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L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., are the 
makers of Amalol and Gluantine, the 
extensively used sizing preparations. 
Some of the more important textile 
products which Mr. Yon will handle 
are Glycerol Wax B-—a gingham fin- 
isher; Sulpho Textol Oil, a hosiery 
softener, well known amongst the 
trade: Sonolene CC, a highly im- 
proved kier oil; Para Oil, an assist- 
ant in dyeing para reds, tending to 
eliminate . “bleeding,” and _ bring 
about the desired bluish tint; Solu- 
ble Wool Oil “H,” a wool lubricant 
that is 100..per cent emulsifiable 
without the addition of any alkali, 
and Special Apron Oil. 

In addition to having been asso- 
e‘ated with some of the prominent 
cotton mills of the South, as over- 
seer and superintendent, he was, for 
a period during-the year. head in- 
spector of textiles for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, stationed at the Philadel- 
phia Arsenal. Mr. Yon entered the 
active serviee and went overseas, 
appearing in practically every en- 
gagement of the “Old Hickory 30th 
Division.” 


To Sell Fulton Mills. 


At a meeling of. the creditors: of 
the Fulton Cofton Mills of Athens, 
held in Decatur, in answer to the 
recent petition of R. H. Walker. 
trustee for the company which was 
adjudged bankrupt several days ago. 
permission was granted for the sale 
of the mill on March 20. The Ful- 
ton Cotton Mills have for years been 
one of the Hvest industries in Lime- 
stone county and it was only during 
the reeent time of extreme depres- 
sion that it failed to run on a paying 
basis. 
vestment of around $500,000 and its 
liabilities are between $350,000 and 
$375,000, it is estimated. 


Pickard Visit South. 


Washington.—Edward T. Pickard, 
director of the textile division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, will tour the Southern States 
beginning March 19, for the purpose 
of establishing contact between the 
Department of Commerce and cot- 
ton growers, manufacturers and ex- 
porters. 

Mr. Pickard will go to New Or- 
leans, Galveston and Fort Worth. 
Tex. He will address the Texas Cot- 
ton Association at their annual con- 


vention in Fort Worth. 


Red Springs Cotton Mill. 


Red Springs, N. C. 


W. $8. Moore,...Garder and Spinner 
Alex Arnett......2d Hand Spinning 


Foster Butler Winding 
H. A. Master Mechanic 


S. H. Coleman........ Shipping Clerk 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 36) 


What do your customers want? 
They want what-the customers want: 


A permanent white; 

not weakened in bleaching; 

soft and elastic; 

Pree of chemicals and odor. 
All this can be had only with 


peroxide—bleached goods at no 
increased cost. 


Your mill knows how or can find 
out from us. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills, 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


The plant represents an in- 9} 


Bobbins 


and 


Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. | 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N.C. 


Warp Bobbins 
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Work has started on 
erection of an addition to the 


Glovers, Ga.— 
‘the 
Juliette here. 


Rockingham, N. The Midway 
Mills are building a new cloth room, 
feet, 4 story high, 

Troy, N. C.—The Rhyne-Anderson 
Mills are operating on a schedule of 
four days per week: 

Belmont, N. €.—None of the fine 
varns mills at this place-are curtail- 
ing production at this: time, all of 
them having sufficient business on 
hand to keep them running at. full 
Lime. 


Atlanta, Ga.-A branch office of 
the Cannon Mills of Kannapolis and 
Concord, N. €., and New York has 
been established in Aflanta under 
the direct iiutdf L. Leake ‘The 
oftice will be at 35 Ivy street, in the 
Williamson ‘Building. 

Cordova, Ala.—The Ind:an Head 
Mill is doing more business 
and employing more people than al 


any time hefore in its history. The 
mill is éperating not only,-on full 
time and full capacity bul is on 


double time. 


Wace, Tex._-The E. B. Miller 


“whieh owns and operates the Miller 


“overall 
‘throughout 


‘Mills here, 
and clothing 
the South, has just do- 


Cotton and. a chain of 


nated 650 garments for the Near East 


; 


relief work here. The garments ake 
valued at $1,450. 
Manu- 


Griffin, Ga. he Kineaid 


facturing’ Company, 


‘ter so-as: ta allow the ¢ompany to: 
raise. its capital stock from $4,500,000 
to. $2.500.000, has begun the erection 


got a large bleachery plant at its mill 


‘near 
‘goods 


At present all of the 
out by this company 


Griffin. 
turned 


“have to be shipped to Eastern points 


in order to have them bleached. Ma- 
chinery is already off the grounds 


“York. 


the 


Charleston, S. C.—Since September 
1, 1924, more Baa 50,000 bales of 
colton linters have been exported Lo 
France and Germany through the 
Port of Charleston by the Interna- 
tional Linter Company, with offices 
at Washington, Boston and New 
state officers of the concern 
who are now handling receipts and 
shipments. Aceording to these au- 
thor:ties there is a bright future for 
inter industry with German 
manfacturers applying their inten- 
sive methods to the handling of this 
by-product of the cotton industry. 

Griffin, Ga—The Kincaid Manu- 
facturing Company, cotfon mills, has 
petitioned the Superior Court of 
Spalding County for péM¥ission to 
amend its charter so yt increase 
its eapital stock from $1,500,000 fo 
$2,500,000, 


The common stock is to ex- 
J is 


ceed $2,000,000 and preferred stock 
$500,000. The corporation also asks 
the right to acquire through pur- 
chase or otherwise the common or 
preferred stock in any other cor- 
poration or corporations organized 
for the purpose of bleaching, dyeing, 
printing or finishing all and all goods, 
cloths, threads and fabrics manufac- 
tured by the Kincaid Manufacturing 
Company. 


Augusta, Ga.—Announcement was 
made Thursday that the Warren 
Mill at Warrenville, S. €., will re- 
sume operations, after being idle for 
two days on aceount of the recent 
disaster due. to the cyclone, 

Coles Phinizy, vice-president of 
the Warrenville Manufacturing Co., 
stated that damage to property re- 
sulting from the recent tornado will 
not. exceed $20,000. Property de- 
stroyed and damaged consisted: ex- 


factories 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape @rganization in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Surveys 

General Designs, Planting; Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


which 
-netitioned for a change ,in its 


in- 


Third Kingey Building 


& MEES 
ENGINEERS 


A 5. tansmission Lines, ‘Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 


‘ 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


‘tions for 


clusively of employee houses, which 
were owned by. the textile company. 
Mr. Phinizy stated that plans are 
under way. to..replace. quickly the 
destroyed and..damaged houses. 
Some damage was also-.suffered, by 
the Langley Mill. 


Gaston Mitls to Curtail. 


Gastonia, N. Following a meet- 
ing held here Thursday. affernoon 
of the Gaston County Spinners As- 
sociation if was announced that. a 
drastic systematic e¢urtailment of 
production would be inaugurated 
with Gaston county mills af’ once. 
More than: half of Gaston eounty’s 
1,140,000 ‘were 
at this meeting, 

At present, it na Stated by -well in- 
formed cotton mill men, the textile 
market is af a very low point. The 
fact is the yarn manufacturers can- 
not sell their product at any price. 
It is felt by the manufacturers that 
fo eontinue fo run ‘on stock yarns 
and warehouse the same would be a 
ruinous poliey. 

Just where the cause of the pres- 
ant condition.of the yarn market lies 
a.cogether. clear. For some 
wéeks past many hundreds of thou- 
sands of spindles in’ the New Eng- 
land district have been idle beeause 
of strikes while there is also curtail- 
ment in textile districts in that sec- 
tion where no strikes are on, 

Production of fine yarns in Gaston 
county took a decided drop this 
week when the mills began curtail- 
ment of production under the plan 


as outlined above, whereby none of 
| them will operate except upon act- 
‘ual orders. 


It is impossibi> ‘9 fur- 
nish an accurate sthédule of opera- 
the ‘week. Almost all of 
the plants are affeéted this week by 
the curtailment agreement. 

The W. T. Rankin group of mills 
are operating three days a week and 
it, is reported that the Mays Mill at 
Mayworth is upon the same sched- 
ule, .The Ruby is making full time 
fhis week, and so is the’Dixon: Mills. 


| The Trenton began curtailing 
and men arg a wells 
for the nee essary watet supply. Wee Groves. Mills were 
| on full time this week, but it is said 
4 | 4 they will adept a short schedule next 
3 week. Reports from Belmont indi- 
Cy cate that the several yarn mills 
Pp icker Sticks there have not yet been to 
| curtail. 
Spools ‘ Other groups in Gaston county are 
Skewers CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE || Improved Dobby Chain 
Binders If a drive is worth belting, it is'worth belting — 
: well. Why be satisfi¢d with a mediocre belt? Se 
Loom Supplies. Cheap belting” is falpe economy—the safest 
investment gn the jworld has always been Dobby Cords 
| lvey Mig Co. 1} Charlotte Leather Belting Co. “Rice Dobby Chain Go. 
ag Charlotte, N. C. Send Us Your Order To-day 
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either on short time this week, or 
expect to curtail within a very short 
lime, unless there is a. renewed buy- 
ing movement that results in new 
orders. 


| Insolvency Petition Against Handley 


Company. 


Birfiigham, Ala—An involuntary 


petition was filed in 
_ the 
Bottom duck manufacturing 
firm 6f the W. A. Handley Manu- 
‘ facturing Company, of Roanoke, Ala. 


Feder#!Court here against the 


The petitioning creditors are the 


' Block Diamond Coal Gompany, T. H. 
, Benners & Co., and D. H. Brown & 
'Co., all coal dealers of Birmingham 


The Handley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has been. in business 
for many years, will protest the in- 
solvency allegation, it is said. 

The cotton duck mills are estimat- 
ed to be worth more than $1,500,- 


New England Mills to Close 
Indefinitely. 


Providence, R. L, March 
new situation today developed in the 
Rhode Island textile strike now af 
the end of its seventh week when 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc.,. owners of 
many textile plants in the state, an- 
nounced their decision. to close their 


Nantiec and Pontiac Mills indefinite-. 


ly.. While official confirmation was 
lacking tonight, it was understood 
that other cotton textile manu fac- 
turers were planning similar action. 
Nantic has been the storm center. of 
the strike in the Pawtuxet,, valley. 
It was there and at the adjoining 
village of Pontiac that a riot broke 
out February 20, in which mill prop- 
erty was damaged. Troops sent to 
the valley at that. time are. still 
guarding the two mills. The “iron 
battalion” of strike sympathizers 
which took an active part in strike 
activities in the Pawtuxet area has 
its headquarters at Nantic. The Nan- 
tic Mill. one of the largest in the 
Pawtuxet valley, 


ploys 937 persons. The Pontiac plant 
devoted to wide sheeting and cam- 
bries: has a personnel of 316. 

In announcing the indefinite shut- 
down of these two mills, the Knight 
Company stated that overseers and 
heads had been advised to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, the company 
undertaking to provide for them un- 


til they should do so. 


Recent attempts to reopen mills 
closed: by the strike were based, it 


is elaimed’ by mill owners, on the 


belief that a large Humber of work- 
ers were willing to return to work 
if provided full. protection. Mass 


manufactures 
sheeting. shirting and twills and em- 
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picketing, which has been the rule 
this week at plants endeavoring to 
operate, has prevented the mill 
hands from returning, says the man- 
ufacturers. 

In the Pawtuxet valley the day 
was uneventful. The only disorders 
of the day was staged in the Black- 
stone area where stones and mud 
were thrown by a crowd of strike 
sympathizers at aé_ truckload of 
workers on their way, from East 
Providence to the Jake Dunnell 
plant of the United States Finishing 
Company on Pawtucket. Seyeral 
workers were cut but none serious- 
ly. Three strike sympathizers were 
arrested. 


Manchester, N. H., March 1t.—0Of- 
ficials of the Amoskeag Company de- 
nied today a report which had gain- 
ed wide cireulation that an attempt 
would be made on Monday next: to 
reopen one of its largemeham. of 
mills closed for four weeks as a re- 
suli of the textile workers strike. 
They said they had’ not.. decided 
upen anv date for the reopening of 
any of the mills. 

Sirtke leaders said that registra- 
tion of operatives desirious ‘to’ re- 
firn to work had been small during 
the week that the employment bu- 


reau of the Amoskeag Gompany had 
heen open. Mill officials refused to 
diseuss the matter. Pickets reported 
that no operatives had tried to en- 
ter the mills. | 

In New Hampshire mill centers 
where strikes are in effect, peaceful 
conditions were reported in Nasshua, 
Dover, Somersworth, 
and Exeter. 

New requests for aid for families 
of strikers here have been received, 
according fo strike leaders. At ‘the 
various banks it was said there had 
been few withdrawals of savings, 
hut that there had been a falling off 
in the number of people making de- 
posits. 

Prison Mill in Atlanta Earns Profit, 

Washington. — Commenting upon 
ndustrial activities of Federal pen- 
ftentiaries. and especially the oper- 
ation of the cotton duck mill at At- 
lanta, General Daugherty 
said that such manufacturing is“ be- 
ing successfully carried on; and'thal 
fhe grade of goods. produced com- 
pares creditably with any'‘made un- 
der outside conditions. 

“Gratifying accomplishments” have 
been achieved in the Atlanta mill, 


which has been operated in 1921 at 


cLeod Leather and Belting © 
GREENSBORO, 


Waterproof Cement 
Best Waterproof Belt Cement 


By special process we are now 
making the quickest setting, 
most durable Waterproof Belt 
Cement ever offered the trade 


McLeod Leather & Belting | 


~MacOak 


on the Market. 


Company 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, NC 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


New Market. 
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a profit of $480,000. Prisoners ‘have 
been paid a@ bonus of $45,000 upon 
the output of the mill, according to 
Mr. Daugherty’s statement, which 
follows, in part: 

“For a number of y@ars what to 
do with the labor‘of the inmates of 
the Federal peniténtiaries has been 
a serious problem, _In seeking a so- 
lution of this problem, the ,Federal 
Government established in*connec- 
tion with the U:.S. penitentiary at 
Atlanta, a ‘edffon. duck mill for the 
manufacture of canvas for ust by 
various Gavernment departments. 
No' products of this'’mill are sold in 
the open market, and hence there is 
no competition with free. labor: and 
no conflict with the authorities or 
the heads of. organized labor.  In- 
deed, this method of employing Fed- 
eral prisoners has fhe approval. of 
leading labor leaders. 

“In the early days of the mill so 
few orders were received that only 
a small proportion of the looms 
could be run. In March, 1921. orders 
Héegan' ‘coming in in such volumé as 
to warrant the operation of about 
300 looms, and the employment’ of 
abou! 550 prisoners. Two million 
vards of canvas duck have been pro- 
duced in this time. 

“This product has been tested by 
the Bureau of Standards and_ in 
every instance has exceeded. specifi- 
cations. During this period the mill 
has been operated at a profit of ${86,- 
000, which represent a saving to the 
fsovernment in .just that amount 
over what if would have cost fo pur- 
chase the canvas in the outside mar- 
ket. 

“The law providing for the estab- 
'shment of the duck mill also pro- 
vided that the attorney general 
should promulgate rules and regula- 
fions for the compensation of the 
prisoner employes thereof. On April 
30, 1921, the attorney general order- 
ed that a bonus of 2 cents per yard 
upon the output of the mill be paid 
such prisoner emploves. There has 
so far been earned as bonus by pris- 
oner employes upward of $45,000." 


Adjustment of Italian Cotten Pay- 
ments, 


Drafts of Américan cotton ship- 
pers, amounting to $1.350,000, were 
involved in the” recent restricted 
moratorium applied to the Banea di 
Sconto. Operations have been made 
for payment of some drafts bv 
means of special “Current accounts” 
of [talian spinners, with the Barica di 
sconto, Representatives of the De- 
partment Of Commerce have been 
insfrumental in making adjustments 
in this matter. 


the room from outelde) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to _ 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL | 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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R. P. GIBSON, Seuth Carelina Agent, Greenrilic, 5. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. | 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


SO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Faeteries: N. Y. 


GuY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 


Argument in Child Labor Case. 
(Continued: from Page 12). 
giving authority to carry on the 
branches of business which they li- 
cense, if might be difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile the grant- 
ing of them with the Constitution. 
“ * * Nor are we able to pereeive 
the foree of the other objection 
made in argument, that the dealings 
for which licenses are required -be- 
ing prohibited by the laws of the 
State cannot be taxed by the Na- 
tional Government. There would be 
great force in it if the licenses were 
regarded as giving 
then there would be a direct con- 
flict between National and State leg- 
islation on a subject which the Con- 
stitution places under the exclusive 
control of the States * * * There 
is nothing hostile or contradictory, 
therefore, in the acts of Congress 

to the legislation of the States.” 

I shall endeavor to show that in 
the case at bar there is a “direct 
conflict between National and State 
legislation on a subject which the 
Constitution places under the ex- 
elusive control of the States.” For 
the present it is sufficient to point 
out that the decision in the License 
Tax cases recognizes that where 
such direct conflict does exist the 
national legislation is unconstitu- 
tional, and that the decision in those 
‘cases in no way supports the prop- 
osition to which the Government 
cites them, but affirmatively de- 
clares limitations upon the taxing 
power of Congress other than the 
express exceptions and qualifica- 
tions. 

As to the case of Pacific Insur- 
ance Company v. Soule, 7 Wall., 433, 


authority, for 


443. the first sentence of the para- 


graph. which the Government omits 
from its quotation of the rest of the 
paragraph on page 443, shows that 
the quotation only .means_ that 
where the particular exercise of the 
faxing power by Congress is admit- 
tedly within eonstitutional  limita- 
tions, the extent to which that ex- 
ercise may go is unlimited. That 
important sentence is: 

“Where the power of taxation, ex- 
ercised by Congress, is warranted by. 
the Constitution, as to mode and 
subject, it is, necessarily, unlimited 
in its nature,” mae 

The question at bar is not the ex- 
tent to which an admittedly valid 
exercise of the power to tax may go, 
but whether the particular exercise 


of the supposed power is within the 


constitutional authority of Congress 
at all. To cite Pacific Ins. Co. v. 
Soule is to beg the whole question 
at bar. Besides, that the part of the 
paragraph relied on by the Govern- 
ment is dictum is shown by an ex- 
amination of the question before the 
court to be decided. It was simply 
whether a tax upon the business of 
an insurance company was a direct 
or indirect tax. 
ute under consideration was void be- 
cause the tax was not apportioned. 
The court held it to be an indirect 
tax. 

In the ease of Austin v. The Alder- 
man, 7 Wall. 694, 699, from the 
opinion in which the Government 


‘quotes the expression “The right of 


taxation, where if exists, is neces- 
sarily unlimited in its nature. It 
carries with it inherently the power 
lo embarrass and destroy,” the ref- 
erence was to the tax power of a 
State, not to the tax power of Con- 


If direct, the stat- 


gress. That expression on its face, 
as the expression quoted from Pa- 
cific Insurance Company v. Soule. 
assumes that the power exists, and 
then merely declares that its ex- 
tent or degree is unlimited: The 
constitutionality of an exercise of 
the taxing power, even by the State, 
was not before the court. A Fed- 
eral statute had authorized States 
to require the inclusion in the val- 
uation of personal property of a 
taxpayer's shares in national banks 
al the place where such bank was 
located and not elsewhere. A stat- 
ute of Massachusetts purported to 
require the listing of such shares 
owned by taxpayers within that 
State if the bank was located any- 
where within the State, Austin 
lived in Boston and owned shares 
in national banks all of which were 
located in Boston, so that the facts 
of his case were within the strict- 
est construction of the Federal stat- 
ute. He objected that the State stat- 
ute was invalid, as being beyond the 


-grpant of the Federal statute, since 


if would require the inelusion of 
shares in any national bank within 
the State and not simply at the 
place where the bank was located. 
The State Supreme Court held that 
“nlace” in the Federal statute meant 
“State,” and that the two. statutes 
were consistent. The question be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court was not whether the State 
tax statute was valid, nor whether 
iis construction by the State court 
was correct, but whether, even if 
that construction were incorrect, the 
plaintiff was entitled to relief be- 
cause in his case every bank in 
which he held shares was located 
in the place (Boston). where he lived 


and returned for taxes. The hold- 
ing was simply that under the strict- 
est construction of. the Federal stat- 
ute the action of the State with re- 
gard to Austin was valid, and he 
had no remedy on the ground that 
the State statute might give rise to 
another state of facts which would 
violate the Federal statute. 

We see, therefore, that the cases 
relied on by the Government do not 
sustain its major premise: that 
aside from the one express excep- 
lion and the two express qualifica- 
tions on the taxing power of Con- 
gress that power is absolutely with- 
out constitutional limitation and is 
only controlled by the discretion of 
Congress, but that, on the other 


hand, most of them are authorities 


to sustain the negative of that prop- 
osition. 

That contention at once ‘appears 
unsound, however, when we see that 
limitations other than those express- 
ed have been declared to exist, aris- 
ing from the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution itself and from 
the fundamental necessity of main- 
taining inviolate the dual system of 
government established by that in- 
strument. 

If the proposition which the Gov- 
ernment lays down were true, Con- 
gress could tax anything in exist- 
ence except exports, and could 
achieve any object or result by a 
tax statute so long as it observed 
the qualifications of uniformity and 
apportionment, and this court could 
never declare unconstitutional any 
act of Congress purporting to levy 
a tax except on the ground that it 
was a tax on exports, or that it vio- 
lated either the rule of uniformity 
or that of apportionment. | 
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This, however, | do not under- 
stand to be the law, and to show 
that it is not it is sufficient to re- 
call that Congress has been held not 
to have such power, and that this 
and other courts have held uncon- 
stitutional taxing statutes of Con- 
gress for other reasons and have 
held that other constitutional limi- 
tations on the taxing power exist. 

By virtue of implied limitations 
on the taxing power of Congress, 
afising from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution itself, it 


has been held: 


That the salary of a State judi- 


cial officer cannot be taxed by Con-’ 


gress; 

Collector v. Day, 14 Wall., 122: 

That Congress has not the power 
fo tax municipal bonds within a 
State; | 

Pollock v. Farmers’ L: & T. Co., 
158 U. 630; 

That Congress has no power to 
fax revenues of a municipal corpor- 
ation; 


U. 8. v. Baltimore, etc., R. Co., 47: 


Wall, 327; 

That Congress has no constitu- 
tional power to impose a tax on the 
tax certificates issued by State au- 
thority at a tax sale: 

Barden v. Columbia County, 33 


Wis., 447; 


That Congress has no power. to 
tax legal process in the State courts. 

Smith v. Short, 40 Ala., 385. 

Jones v. Keep, 19 Wis., 370. | 

There is no express limitation in 
the Constitution upon which these 
decisions are based. Each of them 
is grounded upon limitations neces- 
sarily implied from the fundamen- 


tal principles of the Constitution il- 


self, the independence and sover- 
eignty of the national and State Gov- 
ernments respectively within the 
sphere of their acknowledged pow- 
ers, and the law of self-preserva- 
tion, which necessitates the mainte- 
nance of the dual form of. govern- 
ment upon which our Republic is 


founded. 
The taxing power of Congress, as - 


well as all the other powers of the 
Federal Government, is subject to 
these fundamental limitations, nec- 
essarily implied from the principle 
of the Constitution establishing the 
dual system of a national govern- 
ment and State governments each 
independent and sovereign within 
its own sphere of power. 
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ers not granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution remain 
in the sovereign States and in the 
people. 

Lane County v. Oregon, 7 Wall., 
6. 

Collector v. Day, 14 Wall., 143. 

In the case last cited the court 
said, page 124: 

“It is a familiar rule of construc- 
tion of the Constitution of the Union, 
that the sovereign powers vested in 
the State governments by their re- 
spective constitutions, remained un- 
altered and unimpaired exeept so 
far as they were granted to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. That 
the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution in this respect might 
not be misunderstood, this rule of 
interpretation is expressly declared 
in the tenth article of the amend- 
ments, namely: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States. are 


reserved to the States respectively, | 


or to the people.’ ” 

The power of the States to regu- 
late their purely local affairs by 
such laws as seem wise to loeal au- 
thorities is inherent in sovereignty, 
has never been surrendered to the 
General Government, and is beyond 
the power of the General Govern- 
ment to take away or destroy. 


139... 

Slaughter House case, 16 Wall., 36, 
G3... 

Kidd -y. Pearson, 128 U. S., 4, .21. 

Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. §S., 
251. 

The result is that the General Goy- 
ernment, on the one hand, and the 
respective State governments, on 
the other, are separate and distinct 


sovereignties, each having a sphere — 


of authority independent of any 
control by the other, and each act- 
ing independently and with sover- 
eign powers in its respective sphere. 

McCulloch vy. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 
315, 409, 402. | 


WALLS 


for 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin eup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
= Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 


Greenville, S. C. 


New York y. Miln, 14 Pet., 402, 


Seamless 
with a double rolled top. 


Clear Entrance and Exit 


The sliver always coils up evenly inside this Laminar 
Roving Can—there is no top sway. 

Smooth inside and finished with a moisture-proof coat- 
ing. Outside painted or varnished as desired. 

Ten and twelve inch diameter. 

And when you write your order for fiber trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls for Laminar Receptacles. 
Of course we make a seamed roving can—The Twentieth 
Century. 

Send for our new book, ‘“‘Laminars, the Receptacles That 
Stand the Gaff.’’ 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
Cc. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. ' : 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 


TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


OFFICES The Richards-Hi 
It is elementary that the Consti- : e ] ar S- In S 19 6 
bition is not a restriction upon pow- COMMUNITIY HOUSES C unnin 0 S 
ers already existing in the Govern- COTTAGES 


ment of the United States, but is 
an enumeration of powers granted 
to the Federal Government by the 
people. 

Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, 187. 


| Strong— Attractive to the 
eye— Vermin Proof 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockliey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall., 386. 


Less Change of Roll Settings 
Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky, 44 


| Reduced Cost of Spinning. 
Onethird Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
| Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Pet., 257. 
" Gilman v. Philadelphia, 3 Wall., 

713. Aes Use Southern Gypsum 

U.S. v. Gruikshank, 92 U. 5§., 542, Co. Plasters | 
550, 554. 

The national Constitution is the 
instrument which specifies the 
enumerated power of the Federal 
Government and in which authority 
must be found for the exercise of 


All machine builders are agents and wil! quote prices for new work. 


Address Also for prices and particulsts write to 


any power which that Government | lh in 
Southern Gypsum The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
i Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- er | Indian Orchard, Mass. 
, tions, 114, n. 2, cases there’ cited. North Holston, Va. | “— 
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Lane County v. Oregon, 7 Wall. 
71, 76. 

Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 413. 


* In MeCulloch v. Maryland it was 
said by the Chief Justice: 

“In America, the powers of sov- 
ereignty are divided between the 
government of the Union and those 
of the States. Thev are each sodv- 
ereign, with respeef to the objects 
committed to it, and neither sover- 
eign, with respect to the objects 
committed to the other.” 
and, again: 

“No political dreamer was ever 
wild enough to think of breaking 
down the lines which separate the 
States and of compounding the 
American people into one common 
mass.” | 


In Collector v. Day, supra, the 
court said: 
“The General Government, and 


the States, although both exist with- 
in the-same territorial limits, are 
separate and distinet sovereignties, 


acting separately and independent- 


ly of each other, within their re- 
spective spheres. The former in its 
appropriate sphere is supreme; bul 
the States within the limits. of their 
powers not granted, or, in the lan- 
guage of the tenth amendment, Te- 
served,” are as independent of the 
General Government as* that gov- 
ernment within its sphere is inde- 
pendent of the States.” 

The power of the States to regu- 
late their purely local -affairs and 
to perform the high and responsible 
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duties expressly reserved to them 
in the organic law, being a sover- 


eign power, is. free from control, 
abridgment, or destruction by the 
Federal Government; and the taxing 
power of Congress as well. as all 
other powers of the General Gov- 
ernment is subject to this funda- 
mental and inherent limitation nec- 
essarily implied from the paramount 
principle of the Constitution itself. 
Any statute of Congress directly 
abridging or encroaching upon this 
sovereign power of the States. is 
not the law of the land, and the 
courts should .hold it unconstitu- 
fional and void. 
Collector Day, 11 Wall,, 413. 
Turner v. Williams, 194 U. S,, 
295, concurring opinion. 
MeCulloch. v. Maryland, 4 
315, 422. 
Hammer vy. 
. 
Gordon United States, 117.0. S., 


279, 
Wheat, 


Dagenhart, 247 U. 8., 


697. 


In MeCulloch. v. Maryland,. Chief 
Justice Marshall further said: 

“Should Congress, in the @xecution 
of its powers, adopt measures which 
are prohibited by the Constitution; 
or should Congress, under the pre- 
text of executing its powers, pass 
laws for the accomplishment of ob- 
jects not intrusted to the Govern- 
ment, it. would become the painful 
duty of this tribunal, should a case 
requiring such a decision come be- 
fore it, to say, that such an act was 
not the law of the land.” 

In Gordon vy. United States, supra, 


the court, speaking through Chief 
Justice Taney in his last written 
opinion, said: 

“The reservation to the States re- 
spectively can only mean the reser- 
vation of the rights of sovereignty 
which they respectively possessed 
before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and which 
they had not parted from by that 
instrument. And any legislation by 
Congress beyond the limits of the 
power delegated, would be trespass- 
ing upon the rights of the States or 
the people, and would not: be the 
supreme law of the land, but null 
and void; and it would be the duty 
of the courts to declare it so.” 


That this limitation applies to the 
faxing power of Congress as well as 
to all other powers of the Federal 
Government is held in the case of 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 9 Wall., 533, 
wherein the court, speaking of this 
power, said: | | 

“There are, indeed, certain virtual 
limitations, arising from the princi- 
ples of the Constitution itgelf. It 
would undoubtedly be an abuse of 
the power if so exercised as to im- 
pair the separate’ existence and in- 
dependent self-government of the 
States, or if exercised for ends in- 
consistent with the limited grants of 
power in the Constitution.” 

The same limitations upon. the 
taxing power, implied from the very 


nature of the Constitution, are de-. 


clared to exist: by Judge Cooley in 
his ,0nstitutional Limitations, 
wherein he says: 
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“These (the qualifications of ap- 
portionment and uniformity) are ex- 
press limitations, imposed by the 
Constitution upon the Federal pow- 
er to tax; but there are some others 
which are implied, and which, un- 
der the complex system of the 
American Government, have the ef- 
fect to exempt some subjects other- 
wise ‘taxable from the scope and 
reach, according to the cireum- 
stance, of either the Federal power 
to tax or the power of the several 
States’”” (page 589). 

After a review of the implied lim- 
itations upon the taxing power of 
the States arising from these same 
general principles of division of sov- 
ereignty between the State and Fed- 
eral governments and the necessity 
of maintaining the complete inde- 
pendence of the Federal Govern- 
ment within its sovereign sphere, 
and after a review of the cases of 
MeGulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 
316, wherein it was held that States 
could not tax operations of the Na- 
tional Bank: Dobbins v. Commission- 
ers, 16 Pet., 435, wherein it was held 
that a State could not tax an officer 
of the General Government on his 
offices and emoluments, and Weston 
v. Charleston, 2 Pet., 449, wherein it 
was held that a State could not tax 
obligations or evidences of debt of 
the National Government, Judge 
Cooley continues, on page 592: 

“Tf the States cannot tax the 
means by which the National Gov- 
ernment performs its’ functions, 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Spartan Sizing Compound 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


a. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


} 44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 


all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
inesfor mounting our Card Clothing _ 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Buildi 


Phone Ivy 2571 
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Aragon Cotton Mills (8. C.)..190 215 
A M i AW O arcaae Cotton Milis 116 

seeaumont We; ....-.-..- Z18 — 

Dealers in Mill Stocks and other... L102 107 
Wavdarrus cotton Mills 180 187 
Southern Securities. Cavarrus Cottun Muis, prd.._.100 102 
_. Co. (Par 

For Week Ending March Asked, Cuaawick-roskins Co., pid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills... 105” Mig. Co. pid. 
American Spinning Co. 260 C‘ainoun Millis 140 152 
Anderson ‘Cotton 77 81 Cannon Mfg. Co. 215 
Aragon Mills 20) 101 (imax spinning Co. ..-.....- 135 
Arcade Cotton 995 Crescent Mtg. Go. (Ga.) 92 

Beaumont Mfe. Co 200 225 Mills “nn 
Brogon Miils 165 Durham Hosiery pfd.......-- 85 88 
Chiquola Miils, pfd. 82 — Mite 121. 
Clifton Mfg. Co, 104 106 tunterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga. ) 85 98 
165 Erwin Cotton Miils Co... .- 255 
rwin_ Cotton Mills Co., pfd._101 
Darlington Mig. Co, -.------ Globe Yarn Milis (N. C.)_-.. 64 72 
Mills, tay Mig. Co. 200 285 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 84 90 Gree snwood “Cotton Mills 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga...300 — 140 
Gainesville Got. Mills, «Grendel Mills, pid. (per $50)-— 41 49 
Gluck Mills 101 105 Hanes, P. H., Knit'g 11% 12 
Graniteville Mfg. Go. 7" 110 © — anes, P. H. Knit. Co., pfd...100 103 
Greenwood Cotton 175 Henrietta pfd. wen “103 105 
Hamrick Mills $20 150 Hillside. Cotton Mills 275 
Henrietta Mills, 350 Jennings Cotton Mill 200 

ater national (er 198 240 
King, John P, Mfg. Co., Ga..140 180. [‘S¢ke Cotton Mills Go. 114126 
Laurens. Cott Mill 100 Laurens Cotton Mills 87 — 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga.....146 152. ©-)-------- 
Mills Mfe. Co 200 98 — 
Muolichon Mfg. OF 98 Musgrove Cotton Mills 66 
Newberry Cotton Mills 110 — Yarn 125 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd._....... 90 Pacomt ate. 
Co., 50 Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S.. C.)_._- 109 115 
100. 107. Perfection Spinning Co. -..... 79 
Poinsett gg 4Ramlo Mtg. Co. ---106 90 
Riverside Mills (par $12. 50) - 8 91 
Spartan Mills ......-.- 107 110 Riverside & Da $12.5 
Toxaway Mills (par $25).::. 27% @ Don River 101 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd_ 78 80 ist pfd.__.__- 101 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd__ 37 40 
pfd. 151 Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 90 100 
Watts “Mills 110 Sible y Mfg. Co. (Ga. 4] 46 
Watts Mills. ist pfd......2.... — 80 107 111 
Watts Mills. 95 Sterling Spinning Co. 96 
Whitney Mfg. 175 Superior Yarn Mills 86 
Williamston Mills 290. Toxaway Mills (par $25)" 27%, 
Woodside Cotton Mills — 9 
‘Woodsife Cotton Mills, pfd....— . 76. Mille, 2d pid... 35 
W. S. Gray Cot. Mills. 90 Victor-Monaghan Co. 78 81 

Victory Yarn ‘Mills Co. 80 

Ware Shoals Mfg. 145 

So th Mill Stocks Watts Mills, ist pid. _..... 75 
u ern Watts Mills, 34 pfd. — 90 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.___.__-- 65 72 

Wiscassett Mills Co. _230 250 

Quoted By Williamston Mills 200 

Woodruff Cotton Mills ...__155 170 


R. S. Dickson & Company 


British Cloth Exports to China Show 
Gastonia, N. ©. 


Greenville, S. C. Decline. 

Week Ending March 4 1922. London.—During 1921 China im- 
ume Aaked. ported: 8,630,782 pieces of cotton 
220 —  ¢loth from Great Britain, as against 
American Spinning CQ. ------ 7 96% 43,366,442 pieces in 1920 and 10,158,- 
Amer. Yarn & Proc. Co., pfd.— 100 737 pieces in 1919, according to a re- 
og, port issued by Noel Murray & Co. 
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India’s Cotton Duties Raised. 


Washington.—Tariff rates are gen- 
erally imcreased under a new sched- 
ule of import duties for British In- 
dia, réported to the Bureau ‘of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce by ca- 
ble from Consul General A. W. Wed- 
dell, Galeutta.’ The report déclares 
that the new duties are marked by 
the absence of any prefer ential fea- 
tures. 


Mechanical Handling of Materials. 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


than there would have been with- 
out the system. 

“The process of ageing is done 
away wilh completely which also is 
a saving in labor and space. The 
relative humidity is kept the same, 
in this mill, throughout the year. 
The cotton therefore does not have 
a chance fo lose its regain by dry- 
ing out. The yarn runs smoothly 
and without kinks and the efficien- 
cy of each department is at a very 
high pomt. — 

“With less handlings ahd eliminat- 
ing jars, always having the stock in 
the atmosphere in which it was 
manufactured it is kept in first-class 
condition. 

“This is cut very materially as it 
passes directly from one department 
to another and is almost immediate- 
ly placed on the next machine. In 
this mill it is not intended to ac- 
cumulate stock, and if such an ac- 
cumulation occurs the overseers can 
see if at once and therefore some 
machines are stopped in onder to 
keep a balance. Ina variety mill ad- 
ditional storage stations would have 
to be installed as it would be impos- 
sible for the mill to keep in this 
balanced condition. 

“In this plant as already stated 
the same amount of space would 
probably be required either with or 
without conveyor. It, however, is 
possible to hang the main belts from 


the ceiling, or has already been done 


in some plants, and then make a 
great saving in floor space. All stor- 
age is done on ‘the belts themselves.” 


Buy the Best 


Forty-two years of Experience 
enables us to render a SERVICE 
to the Textile Industry, that 
cannot be duplicated in the 


REPAIRING 
OVERHAULING 
MANUFACTURING 


OF 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CATALOG “D” TELLS 
THE STORY — THEY 
ARE FREE. 


Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and 
Repairers of Cotton Mil/ 


Machinery 
W. H. Monty W. H. Hutchins 
V.+Pres. & Sec. 


Pres. & Treas. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 


inducements made to 
business. 


secure 

Over thirty years ac- 

tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS| 


Patent Lawyers | 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (03 


NC: 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Office . 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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. Federal tax on 
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Argument in Child Labor Case. 


(Continued from Page 24) 
neither, on the other hand and for 
Lhe same reasons, can the latter tax 
the agencies of the State govern- 
ments.” 

The matter is set at rest by the 
highly authoritative deeision in the 
ease of Colleetor v. Day, 11 Wali. 
113, wherein, as we have seen, a 
incomes was held 
unconstitutional as applied to the 
income from his office of a judicial 
officer of the State. It was admitted 
by the court that there was no ex- 
press limitation upon the taxing 


powers of Congress applicable to the 


the decision was placed 
distinctly on the ground that the 
establishing of its judiciary was 
merely the means whereby the State 
earried into effect one of its sover- 
eign and reserved powers; that. to 
allow another sovereignty to mter- 
fere by taxation with the: exercise 
by the State of its sovereign powers 
would be to take away from those 
powers their sovereign character 
and to expose the State to destruc- 
tion. The exercise of the supposed 
taxing power of Congress in that 
ease was held to violate implied 
constitutional limitations, upon the 
principle of self-preservation, nec- 
essary both to the States and to the 
Federal Government as a Union of 
the States. It was said by the 
court: 

“Upon looking into the Constitu- 
tion it will be found that but a few 
of the articles in that instrument 
eould be earried into practical -ef- 
feet without the existence of the 
States. * * * Such being the sepa- 
rate and independent condition of 
the States in our complex system, 
as recognized by the Constitution, 


case. but 


‘and the existence of which is so in- 


without them, the 


dispensable that, 
itself would 


General Government 
disappear from the family of. na- 
tions, it would seem to follow, as a 
reasonable, if not a necessary conse- 
quence, that the means and instru- 
mentalities employed for carrying 
on the operations of their govern- 
ments, for preserving their exist- 
ence, and fulfilling the high and re- 
sponsible duties assigned to them in 
the Constitution, should be left free 
and unimpaired, should not be lha- 
ble to be crippled, much less de- 
feated by the taxing power of an- 
other government, which power ac- 
knowledges no limit but. the will of 
the legislative body imposing the 

“We do not say the mrre circum- 
stance of the establishment of the 
judicial department, and the ap- 
pointment of officers to administer 
the laws, being among the reserved 
powers of the State, disables the 
General Government from levying 
the tax, as that depends upon the 
express power ‘to lay and collect 
taxes,’ but. it shows that it is an 
original inherent power never part- 
ed with, and, in respect to which 
the supremacy of that government 
does not exist, and is of no import- 
ance in determining the question; 
and, further, that being an original 
and reserved power, and the judi- 


cial officers appointed under it be- 
ing a means or mstrumentality em- 
ployed to carry it into effect, the 
right and necessity of its unimpair- 
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and the exemption of 


ed exercise, 
the officer from taxation by the 
General Government stand upon as 
solid a ground and are maintained 
by principles and reasons as ¢eo0- 
gent as those which led to the ex- 
emption of the Federal officer in 
Dobbins vs. The Commissioners of 
Erie from taxation by the State; for, 
in this respect, that is, in respect to 
the reserved powers, the State is. as 
sovereign and independent as the 
General Government. And if the 
means and instrumentalities employ- 
ed by that Goyernment to carry into 
operation the powers granted to it 
are, necessarily, and, for the sake 
of self-preservation, exempt from 
taxation by the States, why are not 
those of the States depending upon 
their reserved powers, for like rea- 
sons actually exempt from Federal 
taxation? Their unimpaired exist- 
ence in the one case is as essential 
as in the other. It is admitted that 
there is no express provision in the 
Constitution that prohbits the Gen- 
eral Goyernment from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of the 
States, nor is there any prohibiting 
the States from taxing the means 
and instrumentalities of that gov- 
ernment. In both cases the exemp- 
tion rests upon necessary implica- 
tion, and is upheld by the great 
law of self-preservation; as any gov- 
ernment, whose means employed in 
conducting its operations, if subject 
to the control of another and dis- 
tinet government, can exist only at 
the merey of that government. 

Of what avail are these means if 
another power may tax them at dis- 
eretion?” 

The same truth was expressed by 
Pinkney in his argument in the case 
of MeCulloch y. Maryland, when he 
said: 

“A power to build up what an- 
other may pull down at pleasure, is 
a power which may provoke a smile, 
but can do nothing else.” 

A power in the States to make 
regulations of domestic matters en- 
tirely within the scope of their sov- 
ereign and exclusive powers, which 
regulations, however, the Federal 
Government might pull down ats 
pleasure by the use of ‘its taxing 
power, would be as futile as would 
have been the power of the Federal 
Government if the decision in. Me- 
Culloch v. Maryland had upheld the 
right of the State of Maryland to 
fax the notes of the national bank. 

It. was very strenuously contended 
by the Attorney General of the 
l'nited States, in Collector y. Day, 
just as it is contended by the Gov- 
ernment in this case, that although 
the taxing power of the States is 
admittedly subject to implied limi- 
tations which prevent its being used 
to effect invasions of fields of con- 
trol or regulation given over to the 
exclusive power of the United States, 
still the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government is not subject to 
implied limitations against in- 
vasion of the exclusive powers of 
the States because of the supremacy 
of the Federal Government over the 
States; that since the taxing power 
is granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment without express limitation, and 
since the Federal Government is su- 
preme im its sphere, therefore its 
taxing power is supreme and unlim- 
ited and its exercise is valid even 


though it may directly abridge or 
destroy the control or regulation by 
the States of matters within their 
exclusive and sovereign power, That 
is the whole of the argument of 
the Government to sustain this law. 
And that argument was conclusively 
answered by this court in the Day 
case. The Federal Government is 
supreme in its own sphere, but that 
sphere does not extend into and 
overlap’ the reserved sphere of the 
States—that realm which they have 
kept for themselves and in which 
they are now and always have been 
the sole and exclusive _ sovereign. 
The existence of two distinct and 
separate governments, both having 
sovereign control of the same sub- 
ject matter, is an anomaly. It is 
repugnant to the very conception of 
sovereignty. 

As this court said in the ‘Matver 
of Heff, 197 U. S., 488, 505: 

“There is in these police madtilin 
no such thing as a dividend sover- 
eignty. Jurisdiction is vested en- 
tirely in either the State or the na- 
tion and not divided between the 
two.” 

That. the police powers of the 
States, in so far as they relate to 
those internal affairs which have 
never been surrendered or restrain- 
ed, are essentially complete, unqual- 
ified, and exclusive in the individual 
States, and cannot be assumed by the 
National Government by any means 
or. assumption of power whatsoever 
is too well settled in our constitu- 
tional law to admit of dispute. 

New York City v. Miln, 41 Pet., 102. 

License Tax cases, 5 How., 504, 


599. 

New York v. Dibble, 21 How., 366, 
370. 

Patterson v. Kentucky, 97 U. §&., 
501, 503. 


Barbier v. Connelly, 113 U. §., 27. 

Bowman v. Chicago, etc., R. Co.,, 
125 U. S., 465. 

In re Rahrer, 140 U. §., 545. 

v. Massachusetts, 155 U. 

, 461. 

v. New Orleans, 177 U, 
587. 

‘ Ambrosini v. United States, 187 U. 

1, 6. 

Matter: of Heff, supra. 

In the case of In re Rahrer, supra, 
the court held, Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller delivering the opinion: 

“The power of the State to impose 
restraints and burdens upon persons 
and property in conservation and 
promotion of the public health, good 
order and prosperity, is a power 
originally and always belonging to 
the States, nut surrendered by them 
to the General Government, nor di- 
rectly restrained by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and es- 
sentially exclusive, * * * 

“In short, it is not to be doubted 
that the power to make the ordi- 
nary regulations of police remains 
with the individual States, and can- 
not be assumed by the National Govy- 
ernment, and that in this respect it 
is not interfered with by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Barbier v. Con- 
netiy, 113. U:.8., 27, 34.” 

In the case of New York City v. 
Miln, supra, it was said: 


“I can discriminate no line of pow- 


er between the different subjects of 
internal police, nor find any princi- 
ple in the Constitution, or rule for 
construing it by this court, that 
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places any part of a police syétim 
within any jurisdiction except that 
of a State, or which can revise or 
in any way control its exercise, ex- 
cept as specified. Police: regulations 
are not within any grant of powers 
lo the Federal Government for Fed- 
eral: purposes; Congress may make 
them in the Territories, this Dis- 
trict, and other places where they 
have exclusive powers of legislation, 
but cannot interfere with police of 
any part of a State. As a power ex- 
cepted and reserved by the States, 
it remains in them.in full and un- 
impaired sovereignty, as absolutely 
as their soil, which has not been 
granted to individuals or ceded to 
the United States; as a right of ju- 
risdiction over the land and waters 
of a State, it adheres to both, so as 
to be incapable of exercise by any 
other power, without cession or 
usurpation.” 


Increase in Cotton Consumption. 


Washington, March 14.—Cotton 
consumed during February ‘amount- 
ed to 473,000 bales of lint and 38,509 
bales of linters, compared with 395,- 
1415 of lint and 37,565 of linters con- 
sumed in February last year, the 
Census Bureau announced today. . 

Cotton on hand February 28 in 
consuming establishments amounted 
to 1,596,582 bales of lint and 177,472 
of linters, compared with 1,327,155 
of lint and 206,243 of linters a year 
ago, and in public storage and at 
compresses stocks were 4.224,830 
bales of lint and 122,645 of linters, 
compared with 5,503,139 of lint and 
322.863 of linters a\year ago. 

Imports during February amount- 
ed to 54,761 bales, compared with 
28,055 in February, last year. 

Exports for February were 338,440 
bales, including 12,694 bales of lint, 
compared with 493,426 bales includ- 
ing 9.713 of linters in February last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during Feb- 
ruary numbered 33,797,328 compared 
with 32,496,856 in February last year. 

Statistics for cotton growing States . 
follow: 

On hand February 28 in consum- 
ing establishments 798,445 bales, 
compared. with 634,253 a year ago, 
and in public storage and at com- 
presses 3,840,168 bales, compared 
with 5,041,934 a year ago. | 

Cotton spindles active during Feb- 
ruary 15,673,771, compared with 15.- 
007,190 in February last year. 


Midway Mills. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


J. Lampley....Garder and Spinner 
Dyer 
a, be LOVINBION; Cloth Room 


G. A. McRae.......Master Mechanic 


Spindle Plumber. 
Wanted—Experienced man to 
plumb 16,500 spindles on H. & B. 
Spinning Frames. State your 
price and how soon you could ré- 
port; also give names of last four 
mills where you did the above | 
work. Address John W. Long. 
Supt., National Cotton Mills, Lume 
berton, N. 
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Comparison of English and Ameri- 
can Textile Methods. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
eull to keep the frames in align- 
ment. Our modern concrete mills: 
however, are as solid and rigid as 
the English mills, and there would 
be no more difficulty in such mills 
than is found in the English mills, 
where the practice seems to be in- 

creasing. 

“some American manufacturers 
have nol. adopted the longer frames, 
as they claim that by that method 
foo many spindles are stopped at 
each doff. Inasmuch as in all large 


spinning rooms there are at least 
two doffing gangs, if would seem 


feasible to combine the gangs and 
not stop any more spindles than if 
the two gangs were working sepa- 
rately. I was informed that double 


roving is used to a larger extent, 
even on medium numbers, m_ Eng- 


land, than in America, but I was 
unable to verify this statement. 

“The most traverse filling 
wind is used almost universally in 
English mills. This has led to mod- 
ifications in the spooling and wind- 
ing, but limited time did not permit 
sufficient study to enable me_ to 
make any comparison between Ene- 
lish and American practices. I was 
informed, however, that the use of 
cone and ball winding machines is 
developing faster in England than in 
this country. 

Slasher Room. 

“In one mill whieh we visited, 
where white and colored warp was 
being used, we found two sow boxes 
on each slasher—one for the white 
varn and the other for colored yarn. 
[It was claimed that the white and 
colored yarns may require different 
sizing mixtures. Furthermore, if 
perchanee the dye is not absolutely 
fast on the colored varn, the starch 
in the sow box for the white yarn 
mav be diseolored. 

“Referring incidentally again to 
the practice in Holland, we were 
shown the prints of a slasher, al- 
theugh we did not have the oppor- 
funity of seeing it in operation in 
a mill, which differed quite mate- 
rially from the type commonly 
found im America, in that the yarn 
from the section beam passed around 
a steam heated drum before going 
to the. starch box. It then passed 


through what appeared to be a hot 


air dresser before being wound on 
the center beam. It was claimed 
that especially on dyed yarns the 
abnormal humidity to .which the 
varn had been necessarily subjected, 
in passing through the preparatory 
processes, is not required nor is it 
desirable when the varn reaches the 
slasher, and should be removed be- 
fore the yarn is starched, or filled, 
in order that the entire capillary 
power of the yarn may be free to 
absorb the starch or fillmg, which 
otherwise would not penetrate the 


-varn but merely coat it superficially. 


Photographs of the cross section of 
the yarn treated by the Dutch and 
American practices seem to confirm 
this conelusion. 

“Tt is claimed by the advocates of 
this system: 

‘ist—That.the production on this 
type of sizing machine is higher 
than that whieh can be obtained on 
the best God! air slasher. 
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“2d-—That there is no sticking of 
the varn to the guide rolls. 

“3d—That the tension on the yarn 
on the guide roll is reduced to the 
minimum. 


“4th—The thread remains rounder 
and fuller, 

“Sth—tLess driving power is re- 
quired, 


“6th—Full boiler pressure can be 
used up to 12 atmospheres. 

“It is in this department that we 
find the greatest difference between 
English and. American machinery. 
While there are some underpick 
looms in use in-England, the stand- 
ard loom is of- the overpick type. 

“The overpick loom is the natural 
outgrowth of the old. hand loom. 
and its shuttle action is practieally 
{he same as on that earlier typ®, as 
the piek’ng stick moves horizontally 
and is aftached to the picker by 
means of the pieker strap. In both 
‘ases the picker slides along a rod 
on the top or side of the shuttle 
box, depending on the type of loom. 
By reason of ifs construetion, the 
pieker stick on the overpick loom. is 
rnder full speed when it starts the 
shuttle. Consequently, the speed of 
ithe shuttle as it passes through the 
shed is more uniform and also slow- 
er than on the underpick loom, on 
which the picker stick and shuttle 
start at the same time. There is 
comparatively little rebound of the 
shuttle in the box as the friction of 
the picker along the rod tends to 
eheck the speed as the shuttle en- 
ters the box, and the binders are not 
set so tight as in. the. underpick 
loom; consequently less power is re- 
quired to drive the shuttle. Be- 
cause of the lower maximum shul- 
fle speed, and the reduction in the 
binder pressure, if is claimed by the 
advocates of this type (the claim is 
admitted by some American loom 
manufacturers) that the shuttle ac- 
tion is ‘easier’ or ‘sweeter’ on the 
warp. 

“Most of the looms of this type 
are equipped with a loose or swing- 
ing reed, which is locked automat- 


ically just before it meets the fell 


of the cloth or last pick. It is 
claimed that this. construction pre- 
vents almost entirely the ‘smashes’ 
which are experienced with the 
light or rigid reed. I would add, 
however, that some English looms 
are provided with the same means 
of protection as are found on our 
American looms. The crank shaft 
on the overpick loom runs in the 
opposite direction than on American 
looms. I have never heard the rea- 
son for this difference. On aceount 
of the shape of the harness cams 
the movement of the harnesses is 
more uniform. Our own manufac- 
furers, however, will furnish any 
cam that may be called for. | 

“The Englishman seems fo pay 
more attention to ‘covering’ than we 
do, alfhough I have seen some beau- 
liful specimens made in our own 
mills. 

“Cop filling seems to be used very 
generally m England, as four-fifths 
of her spindles are found on mules. 
This permits a lighter package and 
a lighter shuttle, thus causing less 
strain on the loom, due to the shock 
of the picker stick, and reducing the 
power consumption. 

“On the underpick loom the dan- 
ger of accident due to the picker 


stick is not present. I have heard 
of one mill in this country where 
only a few weavers could be hired 
to work on the English loom, partly 
on account of the danger. It also 
avoids much of the damage from 
oil. On the overpick loom the spin- 
die, on which the picker slides, must 
be lubrieated frequently. Although 
it is wiped, the dirt and lint aceum- 
ulate and finally a ball of dirt is 
projeeted into the shed. 

“With all its good features, the 
overpick English loom, as it stands 
today, would not meet our Ameri- 
ean eonditions as well as does our 
standard automatic loom. If we 
should use their type entirely, half 
of our looms world stand idle, as 
we would not have sufficient weav- 
ers for our requirements. Without 


radical modifications in design we 


could not equip our automatic bob- 
hins ¢hanging looms with the over- 
head picker stick and attachments, 
as our magazine occupies the same 
place on our loom as does the picker 
on the English loom. But are there 
not some features whith could be 
adopted to advantage on our looms? 

“On some Dutch looms the warp 
stop motion was omitted as if was 
claimed that it injured the yarn, 
and .especially because if was uf- 
necessary if perfect yarn were spun. 
They may be successful with it be- 
cause the weaver rarely tends more 


than four looms without a helper. 


Without this device, he could not 
aperate 10, 145 or 20 looms, as we do 


in this country. 

“One manufacturer criticised the 
readiness of Americans to adop! 
automatic devices. He did not un- 
derstand that we have been forced 
fo invent means by which manual 
labor could be supplemented. 

“The above discussion is limited 
fo single shuttle looms. They are 
using successfully the multi-box 
looms. I understand there are more 
overpick looms of both types in use 
in this vicinity than in any other 
section of the country. 

“The English textile manufactur- 
ers are more advanced than are the 
Americans in research work. About 
9) per cent of the mills in Great 
Britain are contributing a definite 
emount per spindle or per loom to- 
ward the support of a research lab- 
oratory. The Government also makes 
a generous contribution for. the 
work. The results obtained are com- 
municated to all members of the 
society. Any problems which. arisc 
in the mills are submitted to this 
laboratory and, except in a case 
where the question submitted is un- 
derstood to be eonfidential, the re- 
sults of the mvestigations are freely 
given to the members.” 


Tallow for Sale. | 

10,000. pounds good white beef 
tallow, 10¢ a pound F. O.. B. 
Greenwood, €.. Greenwood 
Abattoir, 457. Newmarket St. 


Greenwood, S. C. 


‘Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, S. C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C D Praserey, Charlotte, N. CU. 


Barrett’s Disinfectants 


Excello Roof Paint 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 


. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas 
Anti-Friction Belt Dressing 


Carolina Fiber Roof Cement, Liquid 
Carolina Fiber Roof Cement, Paste 
Hasler Speed Indicators 


Distributors 
The Trus-Con Laboratories, Paints 
Barrett’s Carbosota, Grade 1, Creosote Oil 
Write for Information on Hasler Speed tndicator 


in Carolinas 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES., 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP S. WAR 
—Agents— 


OUR SPINNING 


. Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings, 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sele Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


St Louis _ Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


TRA 
Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol | 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


8. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 


| were rather weak during the past 


week and further easing was in evi- 
dence as the week ended. Trading 
in cloth was not active and the bulk 


_of the business is being done in small 


lots. The variations in prices led 
some buyers to take advantage of 
the low prices available, which are 
below the cost of replacement. Man- 
ufacturers point out that many 
goods could not be replaced at pres- 
ent prices, and buyers on the other 
hand state that they are at a loss to 
know how to proceed in view of the 
prices changes made from time to 
Lime on wide sheetings, percales, and 
other goods. | 

Percales are reported to be sélling 
in sufficient quantity to take care 
of production in some houses, while 
in others they are not. There has 
been a little better movement in 
cretonnes and fancies and crepes. 

There are some few print cloth 
mills in the country that can show 
a profit on 38%-inch 64x60s at 7%¢ 
because of their location outside of 
thickly settled centers and their 
ability to run long hours at espe- 
cially low wage scales, but the aver- 
age mill figures show losses or very 
meager profits on the level. Conse- 
quently, offers made to buy 20,000 
pieces or more at 7%c during the 
week did not receive favorable at- 
tention from mills, although it was 
eonceded that a few second hands 
would sell small lots. The demand 
for other goods was light and prices 
are still unsettled in the print cloth 
markets, 

Sheetings are firmer than print 
cloths and have been helped mate- 
rially by sales of 5,000 bales of 3- 
yard and other goods during the 
past ten days for shipment to Near 
Eastern ports at 10%c. The bag 
goods are in a fairly well sold posi- 


tion in consequence of the opera- 


tions of the past week. Efforts to 
buy some of the 5.50s 5-yards and 


| 4-yards for bag purposes at conces- 


sions have not been fruitful in mill 
channels. Some few seattering lots 
have been passed from second hands 
af concessions of %e, but-the vol- 
ume has no market value as indi- 
eating the actual position today. 
Most of the fine goods business 
passing is on silk filled shirtings, 
pongees, oxfords and some. other 
shirting and waisting fabries. There 
have been inquiries for fancy voiles 
and seed voiles, but for future use. 
The weak position of some plain 
cloths is emphasized in some places 
as a consequence of reports of stocks 


-in a few New England mills. 


More interest in Government nar- 


row numbered ducks has been re- 
ported recently—with some rather 
cheap lots having been picked up. 
some 18-inch and 22-inch numbered 
ducks have been picked up on a 
basis of 80 per cent off the list. 
Sales of other numbered ducks have 
been made, in second hands, at 65, 
70 and 75 per cent off the list, de- 
pending upon the desirability of the 
width. 

Lack of unity among New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers is pro- 
longing the proper readjustment of 
wages and meanwhile the market 
continues to weaken and discount 
any gain that might come to the 
industry from a prompt acceptance 
of economic conditions that are un- 
avoidable. The spring retail trade 
is not developing as rapidly as hop- 
ed for yet there are many indica- 
tions showing that business is being 
done in larger volume at lower 
prices. | 

Some of the jobbers are selling 
goods at very close prices and re- 
tailers continue to order them in 
small lots, making the most of bar- 
gain sale opportunities to keep alive 
the buying interest. Wherever re- 
tailers are getting full prices it is 
found that they are exploiting style 
or novelty merchandise al prices a 
limited part of the public will still 
pay. Jobbers are watching the meth- 
ods of small retail sellers closely in 
order to avoid further credit tan- 
gles due to featuring a few lines at 
sacrifice prices and allowing other 
stock to stick. 

The Fall River. print cloth mar- 
ket is quiet and firm, the only busi- 
ness passing being confined to spots 
and nearbys. Buyers continue to 
have interest in narrow cloths on a 
basis of 4% cents for 25-inch, 10.55s, 
but they find it rather difficult to 
get deliveries wanted, as the ma- 
jority of mills are not willing to 
extend their obligations on the pres- 
ent selling basis. 
firm at 6% cents. | 

Prices were quoted as follows: 
Print colths, 28-in., 64x64s... 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s... 6 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 856 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 8% 
Gray. goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard..... 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard..... 9% 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Tiekings, 8-ounce ........... 25 
Staple ginghams ............ 164 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—The inquiry for 
carded yarns considerably 
broader during the week and buyers 
showed much more interest -in the 
market. Offers to buy large quanti- 
lies of knitting yarns on a basis of 
from 28 to 29 cents for 10s hosiery 
frame cones, but spinners were un- 
willing to meet the offers at the 
Spinners are asking 
several cents more. A_ limited 
amount of business was done 
around 30 cents. Efforts to buy 30s 
at 35 cents were not successful. 

Combed yarns continued very dull 
and prices so unsatisfactory that 
mills were not willing to consider 
offers. Fine yarn mills in the South 
are this week beginning a curtail- 
ment schedule, having agreed to 
operate their plants only when ac- 
tual orders are received. 

Almost all of the business done 
during the week was on a small lof 
basis and buyers asked for prompt 
shipment on all orders placed. 
Neither buyers nor sellers are ur 
dertaking future business of July 
and the many uncertainties that 
check steady business are still evi- 
dent in the market. It is thought 
that the hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy must continue for some weeks 
to eome, unless there is a decided 
improvement in the whole situation. 


Distributors reported conditions in 


both hosiery and underwear trades 
are very similar as the. inquiries 
from these sources average about 
the same amount of activity. Prices 
on the whole are irregular and if is 
hard to get published quotations 
that accurately reflect actual prices. 


Yarn prices were quoted here as 
follows: 

108... 2-ply 36 
12s to 148.32 2-ply _88 
2-ply 168s_.32%@- 2-ply 40s..52 @54 
2-ply 248.35 @36 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


5s to 108.380 @- $68........50 @b2 
10s to 128s_31 @_- 
0s 

Carpet 

206... 8s, 3, 4 andx 


Duck Yarns. 
8, 4 and 5-ply— 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 
6s to 228._....-.33%@34 
Southern Skeins. 
to 8s_.30 @. 33. @.. 
12s 
16s 32 6 

S'uthern Frame Cones. 
10s._......29%@- 
12s... 30 @31 26s 
14s... . 314% @32 30s. @ - 
20s. ..338%@ 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 30s_..65 2-ply 60s_..90 @9o 
2-ply 36s..70 2-ply 70s..1 10@ 


2-ply 40s..74 @T7h 2-ply 80s_.1 20@_- 
2-ply 50s__88 ; 


Combed Peeler Cones. 


12s 464%@ 
18s. 4814 @ 36s 
94s... 51%@ 1 _- 
268... .52%@. 

Eastern Carded. Peeler Thread Twist 

Skeins. 

20s 2-ply ..37 @.. 368 2-ply..42 @_- 
22s 2-ply__38 @_. 40s 2-ply..58 @_. 
24s 2-ply..40 @.. 45s 2-ply_.67 @._. 
308 2-ply_.48 50s 2-ply_.85 @_. 


BARNARD-LYNAH, Inc. 
Selling Agents 
For Cotton Mills Making 
Coarse Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 
Mill Accounts Solicited 
321 BROADWAY near Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
D. Pres. Phil S. Steel. Vice- Pres. 2nd V.-Pres. 


Carpenter, Treasurer 


Jno, J. George 
D. A. Rudistill, 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON 


YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street 


Philadeiphia, Pe. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


DIXON LUBRICATI 


NG SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPL2 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. | 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anp KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Chicago Charlotte | 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Commission 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
Merchants 


Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


MING SPECIALISTS 


“av 2007 . 


=. 
if 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demosn- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  ocorre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an “eaniecaae feature of this 


Prompt deliveries in two te 


three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 
Weoonsocket, Rhode isiand 


SANDOZ. 


SANDOZ Chemical Works, Inc. 


240 Water St., 


NEW YORK 


We Are Now Ready To Supply in any quantity 


DIRECT BLACK 


This is a Straight Black—no mixture 


Product Samples and Prices on Request 


JOHN HARTLEY, 


Sou. Selling 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
BE 
Head 
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Are You Using Our 


SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 
Send us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New YorR City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chicago 


Charlotte San Francisco 


Thursday, March 46, 1922. 


Quill and Warp Bobbins. 

For Sale—100,000 quills for Dra- 
per No. 2 spindles and 60,000 warp 
bobbins for Draper No. 2 spindles 
alt a bargain. Address inquiry to 
Victor-Monaghan Co. Sam _ R. 


Zimmerman, Purchasing Agent, 


Greenville, C. 


P. O. Box 792 - - - 


BS 2? Ring Traveler Specialists 
LS. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
; AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. 


Quality guaranteed. 


Troy, New York. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent 
Wanted. 

Preferably young man familiar 
with all processes on plain goods. 
State age, experience, references. 
address and salary required in 
first letter. Address P. 0. Box 467, 


wt. 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger 


Here are p rfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 

- They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 
Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 
—Our Service is Quick 


Wanted Position. 

If you have a position open as 
assistant superintendent or over- 
seer of carding and would like ‘to 
instill new blood in your organi- 
zation through the medium of a 
young man with a technical edu- 
cation, and one who has been 
trained under successful mill 
men, | am sure that I can meet 
your requirements. Work and 


responsibility is what I. desire. 


For investigation of my ability as 
a carder: and general knowledge 


of the manufacture of cloth such 


as sheeting, twills, drills, ete., I 
would like to refer you to the 
mill I am connected with. Ad- 
dress “Ambition,” eare Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Overseer Twisting and Braiding. 

Wanted—Overseer of Twisting 
and Braiding by manufacturer of 
sash cord. State age and experi- 
ence. Twist, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. €. | 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING O:L 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


‘HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing - 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur — 
and Developed Black 


~MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
_ Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


For Sale. 

20 Crompton Knowles Dobby 
heads, double cylinder, double 
index with multipliers. These 
heads are in good condition, only 
having been run about — three 
years. The Archs are adjustable 
for any width loom. Klumac Cot- 
ton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


Ward- Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. . 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


New Sash Cord Braiders. 
10-Spindle Lazenby Cop Winders. 
40-in. Lowell Folder. 
_ 1 2,400 End Double Linker Denn Warper. 
10,000 6-in. by 6-in. Spools. 
10,000 Intermediate Bobbins for 9x44% Whitin Frame, 


CO DO 


New. 


15,000 7-in. by 344-in. Lowell or Woonsocket Speeder 


Bobbins, New. 
80 Section Beams, 


10. Whitin Combers. 


Will sell the above listed cheap. 


four by six Spooler. 


96-in. Heads. 
All sizes of Pulleys and Hangers. Also Shafting. 


One Foster Cone Winder. 


Pitts Cotton Manufacturing Company 
Elberton, Ga. 


Want to buy one 


30 
at 
3 
the 
av 
d 
| 
= 
i 
* 
| 
gh 
| 
| | 
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BUKEAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior three mouths is which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement tor one month, 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern ‘iextile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.0v. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service otf 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


MEN | 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had long experience on various 
fabrics can get quality production. 
Now employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3409. | 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Practical man of good habits, long ex- 
perience in good mills. Good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3410. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or would take carding and 
spinning. Reliable, practical man, have 
given satisfaction on many jobs. Can 
come on short notice. References from 
present and past employers. Address 
No. 3411. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take overseer of weaving in large 


mill. My experience includes all kinds 
of goods made in the South. Steady’ 


worker of good habits, good manager 
of help, references to show training, 
experience and character. Address No. 
3412. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Now employed 
but wish to change for larger place. 
Have been overseer for long period of 
years and have always. given satisfac- 
tion. References. Address No. 3415. 


— 


ANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Experienced on both fine and coarse 
yarns an dean get production at low 
eost. . Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning in large mill, or overseer card- 
ing, spinning and winding in smaller 
mill. Well qualified for either of these 
positions. Can report for work on three 
days’ notice. Good references. Address 
No. 3415, 


WANT position as master machinist. Am 
practical machinist who has been doing 
mill work for many years. Experienced 
on both steam and electric drive, sober, 
reliable, competent and can give excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3416, 


WANT position as master mechanic. Age 
28, married, and have been master me- 
chanic in a number of large mills. 
Would like chance to prove my ability. 
Now employed. Address No. 3417. 


WANT position as 
yarn mill, or would take carding or 
spinning. Have been overseer and su- 
perintendent for 18 years and am com- 
petent to handle any class of yarns. 
Address No. 34158. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill on plain weaving or yarns, 
or overseer carding and spinning. Am 
388 years old, married and have had 12 
years experience aS overseer, 3 years 
as superintendent. references. 
Address No. 3419. 


superintendent of 


WANT position as overseer of plain 
weaving. Have been in mill work for 
15 years, have been overseer and ma- 
chinist for 8 years. Practical, reliable 
man of good habits. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3420. 


spinning. 
in spinning 


WANT position as overseer 
Twenty years’ experience 
room and thoroughly understand all 
processes. Now employed but can come 
on short notice. Good references. 
dress No. 3421. 


WANT position as superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of 
weaving. My experience covers a long 
period of years in some of best mills 
in South and am familiar with all kinds 
of fabrics. Good references. Address 
No. 3422. 
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WANT position as superintendent with 
nil On weaving or knitting yarns, Wille 
or colored, Cal turnish Frelerences 


wud can make good. AauressS NO. $424. 
\. AWN) position as overseer of carding, 


Spilling or pota. Am weil fitted wv 
nanase either caraing or spinning, long 
cape:euce, and Caceneht 
re.crences. Aaaress No. 38425. 


position as overseer of weaving 
ASsIStant Supermtenaent. Have beeu 
uVel seer ui spinning, Slashing, 
Weaving and cioth rooni. 
rréeicr Weaving or siashing in large 
mul, White or colorea work. Capavie 
Or place as superintendei:t. 
Adaress No. 6426. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
spinning or superintendent of hosiery 
mili. INOW empioyed by one of the 
argest mill companies in the South ana 
giving entire satisiaction. tHxcellent 
ceierences. Address No, 3428. 


superintendent who has 


34 


WANT position as master mechanic. WANT position as superintendent of 


Now employed in electric drive mill, 
but am also familiar with steam drive 
and am expert in machine shop work. 
Satistactory references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3443. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Five 
years experience in good shops. Can 
come on short notice. Prefer mill shop. 


Address No. 3444. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience and can get results. 
Good reterences. Address No. 3446. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
been superintendent over 15 years and 


have handled all classes of work. Com- 
petent and excellent manager-<of help. 


Keterences. Address No. 3447. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perieneed reliable man who is now su- 
perintendent of large mill, but who 
wishes to change for excellent reasons. 
Address No. 3448. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, 5 years experience. 
Married, settled habits. Address No. 
3449. 


maae an. excellent reputation is now 
open tor good position. Thoroughiy 
equipped to run your mill in efficient 
nmauner, Yarn or weave mili, go0u 
reierences. Address No. 3427. 
WANT position as superintendent 0: 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 


where quantity and quality wiil be ap- 
preciatead. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mili, Over 
2b years experience in cotton mili work, 
years as overseer. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinning: iMxcelient references to show 
tnat 1 nave been getting good produc- 
tion for many years past. Can keep 
costs low. Aadress No. 3430. 


WANT position as superintendent or 

overseer of carding, or spinning, or over- 
seer of carding and spinning. Now giv- 
ing satistaction in good mill, but wisn 
iarger place... Competent, reliable 
experienced. References. Address No. 
$431. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery yarn mili. Have held such a posi- 
tion in several good mills. Now. em- 
ployed as overseer of card twisting 
and weaving in large mill. Would con- 
sider overseers’ job at $150 or more per 
month. Have had excellent experience 
a mill department. Address No. 
3450. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empioyed as general superintendent of 
two milis, but have good reasons for 
wanting to change. Would like to get 
in touch with some mill needing man 
who can get quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 4451. 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
furnish references as to character and 
_ability. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. Am first class man in every 
respect and good manager of help. 
Best of references. Address No. 34382. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
at not iess than $3 per day. Capabie, 
experienced man and can run your 
spinning room right. Now employed, 
but have good reasons for wanting to 
owe Good references. Address No. 
$433. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or carder, spinner or carder and 
and spinner in larger mill, Thirty 
years old, married, long practical ex- 
perience, I. C. S. graduate, a good man- 
ager of help and a hustler for produc- 
tion. References. Address No. 3434. 


WANT position as bookkeeper, pay roll 
clerk, shipping clerk or general office 
assistant. Experienced in all of this 
work. Want piace where there is good 


one for advancement. Address No. 
2. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy goods. Married man of 
settled habits, sober and hard worker. 
Good manager of help. Familiar with 
all classes of southern made goods. Ad- 
dress No. 3436. 


Ad- 


or 
in well 


WANT position as superintendent 
would take place as carder 


paying mill. Long practical experience 
‘and can get results. Now employed, 


but 
3437. 


wish larger place. Address No. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 
tendent in the Carolinas or Georgia. 
Am high class man who would not 
consider less than $4,000 per year. I 
am not looking for a. ‘‘good job’’ 
wish to correspond with some mill that 
is not getting results and needs a@ first 
class manager. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
My references are ample proof of. my 
experience, character and ability to get 
results. Correspondence solicited.. Ad- 
dress No. 3454. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both in small mill. Have handled Nos. 
from 3s to 60s white and colored. Age 
45, married. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3455. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
would take second hand’s place in large 
room. Have had 20 years experience in 
spinning, 5 years as overseer spinning 


and twisting. Can come on short no- 
tice. Good = references. Address No. 
3456. 


WANT. position as carder, or spinner, or 
both, thoroughly experienced in both 
departments. Now employed but can 
ree on short notice. Address No. 

oi. 


WANT position as superintendent of hdés- 
iery mill. Thoroughly familiar with al! 
phases of hosiery manufacture and can 
get excellent results. Good references. 
Address No. 3458. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or carder and spinner. Prac- 
tical man of 23 years’ experience. Now 
assistant superintendent. Have been 
superintendent of both yarn and cloth 
mill and ean give gilt-edged references. 
Address No. 3438. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
master mechanic. Now employed as 
mechanic, but have had 19 years in 
carding and spinning and can handle 
either room in first class manner. Good 
references. No. 3439. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had similar position in some of the 
best mills in the South and my long 
experience and success in the mill fits 
me to handle plant on either yarns or 


oe Fine references. Address No. 
4). 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Now running cloth room for mill on 
ducks, drills and sheetings, tire fabrics. 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 
both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
mill, but want a larger job. Experi- 
oa”: sober and reliable. Address No. 


yarn 
Would 
or hoie. 


mill, hosiery yarns  preterred. 
like run down mill to pull out 

Age 48, married, long experi- 
Address No. 3465. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 25 
years experience in weaving rooms, 
vOtn white and colored work, such as 
sheetings, jeans, canton flannels, cham- 
brays, aenims, tickings, sateens, shirt- 
ings, plaids and terry towels. HExperi- 
enced on piain, Draper and Crompton 
« mnowies box looms, including maga- 
zines. Good references. Will go any- 
where. Address No. 3466. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Age 31, long experience. Will go any- 
where to get good place. Address No. 


WwW ANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Training and experience 
qualifMes me to handle work in compe- 
tent manner. Kspecially good with 
e.ectric plants. Good references. Ad- 
aress No. 3468. 

WANT position as superintendent’ or 


uverseer Of carding or spinning. in large 


nid. My references show long period 
or good service, good character and 
steady worker. Address No. 3469. 


WAN'T position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Now employed and 
giving Satisfaction, but want larger 
piace, Ketferences furnished to show 


my experience and record. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take second hand’s place in 
large mill. Age 35; 25 years experience; 
now employed as overseer but wish to 
change. Married and settled, good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3471. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Now employed as over- 
seer in large mill. Over 15 years expe- 
rience aS superintendent and overseer. 
Good references. Address No. 3472. 


but . 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand. Over 15 years in weav- 
ing, experience as fixer, second hand 
and overseer. 1. C. §. training, can 
handle prints, drills, chambrays, sheet- 


ings, denims, etc. Best of references. 
Aadress No. 3473. 


WANT position as overseer of. spinning. 
Now employed as overseer, but have 
good reason for wanting to change. 
Long experience in spinning, can han- 
dle long or short staple cotton. Prefer 
mill in Georgia, but would consider 
place in South Carolina or Alabama. 
Mxcellent references. Address No. 3474. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill, or would take large 
card room in good mill. Now employed 
as superintendent and have been su- 
perintendent and overseer for 25 years. 
Excellent reasons for making a change. 
Fine references. -Address No. 3475. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn or cloth mill, or manager. 
of smaller mill. Have a long record 
of efficient and successful service. Spe- 
clal experience in bleaching. Can fur- 
nish excellent references from a num- 
ber of very successful mill officers un- 
der whom I have been employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3476. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Am 389 years old and have had 20 years 
experience in mill machine work and 
engine rooms. ‘Thoroughly competent 
-man in every respect. Good references. 
Address No, 3477. 


WANT position as superintendent,. over- 
seer of spinning or weaving. Can 
show my qualifications for either of 
abvoe jobs if given an opportunity. 
Settled man of good habits. Address 
No. 38478. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


superintendent of small mill. High 
class man who can get real results. 


Now employed but will change for larg- 
er place. Address No. 3460. 


WANT position superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning in large 
mill. Long experience, competent and 
reliable. References. Address No. 3461. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Experienced man 
who has always given satisfaction over 
long period of years. Address No. 3462. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief engineer. Would like to connect 
with group of mills needing high class 
man. Familiar with both steam and 
electric drive. Address No. 34638. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving; 
experienced on Jacquard, expert finish- 
ers. Have been overseer for past 3 
years, 8 years in weave room. Address 
No,. 3423. 


Giving satisfaction but want better’ 
paying...place... Good _references....Ad- 
dress No. 3441. 

WANT position as superintendent. More 


than 20 years as superintendent and 
overseer and am high class man in ev- 
ery respect. Long record of satisfac- 
tory service. Address No. 3442. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room, white or colored work. First 
class man in every particular and can 
furnish exeellent references. Address 
No. 3464. 


WANT position as general superintend- 
ent, or agent. for cotton yarn mill or 
plain cloth mill. Have been mill super- 
intendent and manager for a long term 

of years and solicit correspondence 

with strong company needing a high 
class man to operate its plant on effi- 
cient and economical basis. A-1l ref- 

erences. Address No. 3479. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now giving satisfaction as weaver but 
Want a larger place. References to 
show ability, character and experience. 
Address No, 3480. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and fancy goods 


and can give excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3481. 


WANT. position as 
overseer of spinning. Now have charge 
of spinning in large plant, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. 
Would like opportunity to submit my 
references. Address No. 


superintendent or 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co, 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——§ee Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 
Lockwood, Green Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. 
HANDLING 
Link-Beit Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 2 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
8s. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
———$ee Presses, Baling. 
JALLERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
SANDS AND TAPE— 
american Textile Banding Ceo 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
McLeed Leather & Beiting Co. 


@LEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co, 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
——See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
See aiso Mill 
Baltimore Belting Co 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana &. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Lupton’s, Davi ons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
S, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Co. 
Jordan Mfg 
Courtney, fhe Dana S., Co. 
BOILERS— 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Ca 
Willits Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
- Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta | Brush Co. 


BURLAP 


Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terreli Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Heward Breas. Mig. 
CARD GRINDING 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Maechire Worke. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. . 
CARRIER 
Link-Belt Comp 
CHAIN BELTS AND ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkine & Co., B. F. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, i, B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridiey, Watts & &Co., 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
' Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 
COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chaimers Co. 
De Laval Purbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allie-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
——See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
. Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Palmer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
\ Mversal Winding Co. 
yeortin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 

Arabol Mfg. 

Bosson & 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobber Chain Ce. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Moree Crain 

Link.Bet Caemnenv 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 

Roy & Son Co., B. Ss. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Hartley, John 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 


Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Hunting & Guery. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & GSon., tnc., B. F. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & 
Allis-Chalmers 
Bouligny, R. 1 ne. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Beilt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 

ENGINEERS, MILL. 


———See Architects and Mili Engineers.. 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydner Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— | 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
—See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. . 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Pc ~ulator Company. 
FINISHING #ACHINERY— 
———$ee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co, 


FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTECG ROLLsS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESGERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Seucnern & Fiver Go. 
Whitin Maehine Werks. 
York. 
.Witin Machine Works. 
e-uthern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
———See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Coe. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

N. Y. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Co., B. 8. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

——See Heddies and Frames. 


inc. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 


Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
‘American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


LACE LEATHER— 
-McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 


pe 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 


E. &. Draper. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Haddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
§aco- Shops. 
LUMB 
Bourbonnals Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Maeury Young Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Ca. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Co-pany 
LUG STRAPS— 
Chariotte Leather Belting Ce. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

Garvin Machine Co. © 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— . 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Mfg. Co. 
MILL. ARCHITECT 


HI, Clark & Co. 
M. 


Co. 

MILL. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Garvin Machine. Co. 

reenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Mili Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wilson Company. 

MILL WHITE 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 

u Pont de Nemours 

MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

NAPPER GR NDING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Ma Co., 8. 8. 

Kitpstein & Co., A. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

John Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

John Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc, 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 
Siggere & Siagers 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Comp 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bearing Co. 
‘Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
He nk-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. | 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co.. 
Colliris Bros. 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
 Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


UMPS— 

Ailis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam: Turbine Co. 
(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terreli Machine Co. 

REEDS 
North Carolina Reed Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. | 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle % Fiyer Co. 

ROOFING— 

Barrett Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. . 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Ca. 

Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——=—$ee Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
“wae Chemical Co. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. &.. Sens Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
David, Sone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charles R. 
Atlantic Co. 
Arabo!l 
Bosson & Lane. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana §&., Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
 Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemica! Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., 
SLASHERS AND EQuipMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS 
R. ©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
 Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
——See Cotton: Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitirevilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Mfg. Co. | 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINER / SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 


Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Perkine. B. F.., Sen., lee. 
TRANSFER STAMPS. 
Kaumagraph Ce 
Traps. 
am 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION 
Allis-Chaimers ig 9 Co. 
Odeil Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey 


ipe Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 


Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corporation. 


East Jersey Pipe Ce 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 

Drake Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coilman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUND8S— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhuret Machine Werke. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE@ 

Cenditter!ng Maciines. 


cations. 
rosin or other cheap fillers. 


Established 1857 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
Get our prices.’ 


They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ing. 


‘The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 


DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 


Send us your job dye- 


Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 'and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds’ of cotton and of worsted 
ayear. Let us serve you. Our re will be glad of an epportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines : 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MER ROWING 


Established 1333 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


4 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
Allen, Chas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 
Ailis-Chaimers Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening So., Boston, Mass. 
American ‘lextile Kunding Co., Pnhiladel- 


phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co,, Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Unio. 


Arabol Mtg. Co., New York. 
Ashworth sros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atianta, Ga. 


kK, L. 
Atlanta Brush Co., 
ss Ames Bidg., 


Altiantic Wyestum Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.. 


Barnard-Lynah, inc., 321 Broadway, New 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 

Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 


Charlotte, N. C 
The Barrett Co., New_York. 
Barber Cotman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 
Bosson « Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Vartin & broaaway, New York. 
Champion Chemica Co., Asheville, N. C, 
Ghariotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chiesa, Ill. 
Oocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. 

Collins ros, Machine Co., 
Bm. 1. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
©ourtney Co.. Dana 38., Chicopee, Mass. 


| Steam Turbine . Co., 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co., Bristol, 


Pawtucket, 


Trenton, 


RK. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridge eport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 3., 506 Trust Bidg., Chariotte, 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
vronstield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8St., 
Boston, Mass. 

ke Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
du de Nemours & Co., 

mington, xzel. 

Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
wast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
Bureka iron Works, 
Cc. 


Fatnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn, 
Franklin lrocess Co.. Providence, "R. 


Wil- 


Inc., Lincolnton, 


Garland Mfg. Co.. Saco. 


Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick St., New 
York City. 
en Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Huntington & Guerry, ‘Greenville, 

& Bourbonnais ©o., Hickory, 


Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 
—J— 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., 
York. 


New 


‘Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 88th St., New 
York, 
Keever starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Kiauder-Weiaon Vyeing Machine Com- 
pauy, Jenkintown, ta. 
Klipstei & A., New York. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lockwvuud, Ureene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
& o., Pniimdelpnia, Pa. 


Lupton, Vavid. Sons, inuc., Mimiadeiphia, 


—-M— 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad Sti, New York. 
—_—” li. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
ork. 
Macreui #ibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
Marston Co., Jonu 24/ Atiantic Ave., 
boston, Mass. 
Masury-xvoung Co., 196 Milk St., 
Muss. 
Mauney steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mcleod Leather Beiting Co., Greensboro, 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Metailic Koll Co,, indian Or- 
chard, Ma 
Mees & Mees, Chasiotts, 
Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson BSt., 
York. ‘ 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. Y. 
McNaughton Mig. Co., Maryville, Temn. 


North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 
N 


Boston, 


New 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
K 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Oreuupes & Landecker, 81 Broad St., 


or 
Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New. 


York, 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


L. & Co., 81 Broad 8t., New 
or 
Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad St., 


New York, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning King Co., Central 

Falls, R. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
kK. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, Il. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


New York. 

Rice, Vobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach S8St., Boston, 
Mass, — 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. 
Saco-lLowel phops, Charlotte, N. C. 


S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 

Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N.C. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York, 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 


Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


New 


Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 

Spartan Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. 

Stafford Co., “Phe, Readville, Mass, 

Staley Mtg. Co., A. K., Decatur, Lil. 


‘Standard Electric Co... Richmond, Va. 


Sydnor rump & Weil Co., Kichmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadeipiia, Pa, 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City, 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C, 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., ‘Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N, 
Tripod Paint Co.. 6° Broad At- 

lanta, Ga. 


‘United Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
| Carteret, N. J. 
Whitin 
Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
Wilson Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J.. 
T. B.. Sons Co,, bersburg, 
Pa. 


Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Emmons Loom Harness Company | 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Amerioa 
Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard — 

Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| "TRADE 

BARBER - 

BOSTON, MASS. 
-———— MAIN OFFICE 


COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING 


MARK 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AND FACTORY: ——- 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


yarns, with 


them. 


L. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt . 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 


Send for large list that have already adopted | 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 
GREENVILLE, 


and we 


smallest percentage of waste. 


ARMSTRONG, Presideat 


PROVIDENCE, 1. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N.C: 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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Direct Basic 
Sulphur 
Chrome Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Finishes 
Unirep CHEMICAL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


_ Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 2 


Side and End Clips for Card Flats 


We have a patented steel side clip for fas- 
tening the card clothing on to the iron flat, 


which is a great improvement over the old 


style clip formerly used. 
We are also using an end clip of new de- 


sign that is giving most excellent results and | 


enables us to protect the wire on the end of 
We use these improved clips on all 


the flat. 
the ecard flats we reclothe at our Charlotte 
Shop. We rewind licker-ins with our point. 
hardened wire. Prompt and efficient service 
on all orders. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 


why a Mores 
Silent Chain 


_ The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 

ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Cleveland Detroit Atianta 


Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Pittsburgh 

New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6° to 72” 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 
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STAFFORD 


FOR WIDE 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


changing automatic features. 


WHITEHEAR, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVIL ; MASS. | 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 


J. H. ore. 


502 COL TBLDG. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


your needs. 


The Ideal Milling Machine 
for Textile Mill Machine Shops 


In specifying your 
equipment cover 


Garvin Millers are 
especially suitedto 
the needs of Tex- 
tile Mill Machine 
Shops and they are 
reasonably priced. 


No. 2 A Universal Milling Machine 


THE GARVIN MACHINE CO. 
Spring and Varick Streets, New York, N. Y. 


Ask For Bulletin 


| Chicago, Ill. California 
ong 


EXTRACTORS 


Pre-eminent in the textile: industry 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, New York 
New York Office, 111 Broadway — | 
Representatives in: 


San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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